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BEDRIDDEN, COLLECTS $10 


BY TELEPHONE 


| hide Daily Worker: 


FOR ‘WORKER’ 
JACKSON, Mich, 


Enclosed you will find money order for $10 which is a dona- 
tion to the Daily which I got by phone and am hoping to get some 
subs the same way. I am laid up with my legs, and can't get out 
much, but I feel I must do something for the paper. 
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ne Switches to MacA 
~ Plan- World Peace Periled 


AN EDITORIAL 
WE BELIEVE THAT VUR 
COUNTRY must awaken to the 
tremendous double-cross which 
the Pentagon and State Depart- 
‘ment are pulling to break up the 
Korea cease-fire talks. 
Double-cross is the only weed 
for it. 
Here is the ugly picture. 


President Truman and the 


Pentagon generals recalled Mac- 


Arthur because he was clashing 
with world opinion on two vital 
points: 

1. MacArthur wanted to carry 
the war to Manchuria, the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union, and 
to the Chinese mainland. / 

= MacArthur denounced as 


“appeasement” any truce settle- | 


ment along the 38th Parallel. 


He demanded the conquest of © 


all Korea. 
. + 

The Washington leadership 
Hired MacArthur to satisfy world 

inion and to mollify the fears 
: the American people on these 
two points. Today Washington 
is doing exactly what MacArthur 
ae It refuses peace at. 


CEN. BRADLEY 
the 38th Parallel. It is bombing 
cities right next to the Soviet 


border in the midst of the truce 
talks. 


This is doulble- cross of the 

American people no less than of 

the Korean people. 
° r 

ON MAY 23, GENERAL 

BRADLEY told the U. S, Senate 


o 


that the Government did not 
want any bombings of the fur- 
thermost North Korean city of 
Rashin, 20 miles from the So- 
viet border. He said: 

“The State Department ob- 
jected to the bombing of Rashin 
because of its being 17 miles 
from the Russian border . ... the 
objection to the bombing of 
Rashin naturally comes from the 
State Department because you 
are bordering on a political is- 
sue of crossing the border into 
Russia.” (N.Y. Times, May 24). 

On May 28, General Marshall 
officially backed Bradley's oppo- 
sition to bombing Rashin. 

On Saturday, the State De- 
partment reversed its position. 
It approved the heavy bombing 
of Rashin. 

It chose to do this at the most 
critical moment in the cease- fire 


negotiations. 


e ° o 


«THE OTHER DEVELOP- 
MENT in the double-cross is on 
the 28th Parallel. 

On June 26, Secretary of State 
Acheson told the U, S. Senate 
that a cease-fire at the 38th Par- 


allel would be a “successful con- 
clusion” of the war. (N.Y. Times, 
July 27). 

The New. York Herald Tribune 


revealed that the decision to ac- 


cept the 38th Parallel for.a cease- 

fire was made jointly in April- 
May by the White House, Ache- 

son, and Generals Bradley and 

Marshall. (See Alsop column, 

August 15). 

The Alsop column revealed 
that “the Kremlin was given 
good reason to believe and al- 
most certainly did believe that 
we would be satisfied with a re- 
turn to the Korean status quo 
ante.” | 

Today, the State Department 
and the Pentagon spurn every 
offered settlement along the 38th 
Parallel. They are demanding 
a neutral zone deep into North 
Korean territory, far north of the 
38th Parallel. 

The Wall Street Journal ex- 
plains this reversal in the midst 
of the truce negotiations as fol- 
lows—it is Washington's strategy 
“to demand more in Korean talks 
than we expect the Communists 
ever to wane a ” This paper 


predicts that there will be no 
cease-fire in the immediate fu- 


ture “barring a complete cave-in 
by the Reds.” (August 17). 
e Qe ce] 


THE WHITE HOUSE FIRED 
MacARTHUR to prove its de- 
sire for peace in Korea—but. it 
is carrying out in every deadly 
detail the MacArthur blueprint 
for preventing any settlement 
whatsoever, and for spreading 
She war as quickly as possible. 

It is against this horrible be- 
trayal of American interests, 
which the nation must now re- 
solve to speak out. America is 
facing its greatest, danger since 
the Pearl Harbor attack. It is 
the danger of being deliberately 
pushed into a military disaster 
of limitless proportions by men 
who, like General Van Fleet, 
boast of their “eagerness” for 
war. 

We urge meetings, telegrams, 
letters, resolutions, personal dele- 
gations on a vast scale to Pres- 
ident Truman and all U.S. Sen- 
ators urging ‘the rejection of this 
new MacArthurism. 


—————— 


Judge Critical of FBI 
Arrests in Pittsburgh | 


By ART SHIELDS 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 26.—U. S. District Judge Stewart 
on Friday set bail on each of the six Smith Act victims in- 


dicted here at $20,000, rejecting the Justice Department's 


demand for $100,000 bail each. 
At the same time he expressed fear 
that the rights of- Andrew Onda 
~ and James Dolsen may have been 
imperilled in the state 
frameup trial as a result of the 
FBI's Smith Act seizure of the 
defendants while they were Com 
pleting their defense. . 


The judge told U. S. Attorney 
Edward C. Boyle: “This prosecu- 
tion ought not to jeopardize the 


State Court trial. I don’t agree that 
the government intended that. But | 
certainly it is quite conceivable 


that it might interfere (with the 


rights of the defendants). I have 
never heard of a case like this 
where people were apprehended 
during one trial for another trial.’ 

In reducing bail, the Judge 
spurned Boyle's protests that Andy 
Onda, Jim Dolson, Ben Carrea- 
thers, Steve Nelson and the other 
two. defendants were accused of 
violating the Smith Act. 

“That would be considered trea- 
‘gon if America were at: war with 
Russia, and in my opinion that [a 
formal state of war] is a mere 
technicality,” President Truman’s 
prosecutor asserted. 

Civil Rights Congress Attorney 
_» (Continued on Page 6) 


“sedition” | 


Freneh Catholies 
Ask 5-Power Pact 


leaders in France have signed the 
appeal for a Five-Power peace 
pact in response to the call to all 
French intellectuals made by Yves 


Farge, president of the French 
National Peace Committee. They 
are Jean Lacroix, well-known 
Catholic writer, and M. Corval, 


director of the newspaper L Aube, 
organ of the Catholic MRP party. 


OPS Sets 


hike prices under the new price 
control law. 


PARIS, Aug. 26 —Two Catholic! 


Originally issued on April 25, 
the OPS regulation permits n.anu- 
facturers to add direct factory la- 
bor arfd material cost increases to 
their pre-Korea prices. It set the 
pattern’ for various other manu- 
facturing regulations issued by the 
agency. 

Under the so-called Capehart 
amendment in the new law, manu- 
facturers may pass on to all cost 
increases, including overhead and 
other indirect expenses, from the 


Clo 


ed Meeting 
With Trusts to Hike Prices 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—Brace yourself. It looks like the new price increases will 
be whoppers. Today the Office of Price Stabilization said it would hold a hush - hush 
meeting with 16 big manufacturers Tuesday. The purpose? To decide how HIGH to 


| start of the Korean war to July 


26, 1951. 


OPS said a tentative draft of 
the revised price order will be re- 
viewed at Tuesday’s closed-door 
meeting here. They added that 
it “undoubtedly” will result. in 
higher price ceilings for at least 
some of the manufacturers. 

Food processors and meat pack- 
ers were in the list of those at- 
tending Tuesday's meeting: 


Julian R. Steelman, vice presi- 
dent of the Koehring Co., Mil- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.— 
hundred thousand copper is 


‘members of the Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers and of 11 AFL 
‘craft unions, were set to strike ‘at 
7 a.m. tomorrow (Monday) as ne- 
gotiators and federal mediators 


tlement, 
Following an all-night meeting 


'that lasted to 7:30 this morning, 


made a final effort here for a set- 


sion at 1 p.m. and were still in 
session at Daily Worker press time. 


closed meeting. 


As the session began, assistant 
federal mediation director Clyde 


the unions were still “far apart.’ 
The union was) reported asking 
‘for 17% cents an hour and other 


There was still no word from the! 


M. Mills said the company and 


100,000 COPPER WORKERS SET TO 
STRIKE TODAY FOR WAGE INCREASE. 


Althe negotiators went back into ses- | improvements in the contracts. 


The company directly affected 
in the negotiations is Kennecott 
Copper. But any terms reached 
would, in effect, provide a general 
pattern for the industry. 


conda Copper, American Smelting 


& Refining and Phelps Dodge. _ 
In addition to the mediation. ses- 


waukee, Wis.; O. W. Carpenter, 
vice president of Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee; John Dopke, sales 
manager of A. O. Smith Co., Mil- 
waukee; Norman Gilroy, vice pres- 
ident of Simmons Co., New York 


City; A. H. Robinson, assistant 
treasurer of Eastman Kodak Col, 
Rochester, N. Y.; George S. Jones, 
Jr., vice president of Servel Manu- 
facturing Co., 
Charles R. Sligh, Jr., 


Ind. 
president f 
Charles* R. Sligh Co. . Holland 
Mich.; Harry S. Ferguson of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Co., New 
York City; Irving Eisbrough, vice 
president of Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton, O.; George Beunings in, 
president of Mutual Chemical C 

New York City; William Boechiies 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; 
Willard J. Dixon, vice ‘president of 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City; H. R. Weaver, first vice pres- 
ident of International Paper Co. 


Evansville, 


\vice president of General Foo¢ 
The other companies are Ana- 


New York City; Wesby Parke! 


Corp., Battle Creek, Mich.; R. 8B. 
Gookin, assistant comptroller of H. 
J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gus 

"” 


(Continued on. Page 6) 


Robert of Cudahy Packing C4 


Omaha, Neb. 
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JAPAN CP SAYS JAILINGS EXPOSE U.S. ‘DEMOCRACY’ 


stances, we feel the present eit 


found indignation” at the 
“Pro gna iS sive measure mcg your party! 


jailing of the American Commu- 
mist leaders as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision has been ex- 
pressed by the Provisional Central 
Bureau of the Communist Party 
. Japan. “This decision,” it 
“is no other than a plot 
of the forces of war desi to 
pave a way for war and fascism.” 

The Japanese Communist Party 
added: 

“These forces of war are striving 
to paint themselves as champions 
of ‘democracy’ and ‘freedom’. How- 


ever, this present decision and the 


Smith Act on which it is based) J 
have nothing in common with de- 
mocracy and freedom. On the 
contrary, this decision and the 
Smith Act are serious violations of 
freedom, civil liberties and democ- 


racy. These the concentrated ex- 


pressions of all forms of repression 
brought to bear on the American 
people by the forces of war and at 
the same time these clearly show 
that the present-day America is 
not the America of Roosevelt and 
Jefferson.” 

In a message to the Communist 
Party of the United States, the 


panese Communist leaders de- 
ede “Our party wholeheartedly 
support the policy of your party de- 
‘manding the re-examination of the 
decision, g the imprison- 
ment of the 11 leaders and urging 
struggle against the McCarran law 
and the repressive measures based 
a 2 J ] “b 
: apanese e are “bein 
deprived of freedom by the mh 
forces of war,” it aid, “its land, 
industrial potentialities and man- 


|power regpurces are being utilized 
for the criminal war o aggres- 


sion. . .. Under these circum- 


and the American le as one 


against our party an 


ple.” 
The Japanese Comdeniinlat lead- 


ers pledged to “fight along with 
the Japanese people with aim 

which is common to your party, the} 
praca people, our party and the} 


Japanese people. Unity of the two 
peoples on both sides of the Pa- 
cific will be an invulnerable cita-' 
del for a Jasting peace and for a 


people's democracy.” 


~ Lumbermen Want 


F Feevelag Time — 
Included in Wages 


By TERRY PETTUS 


SEATTLE, Aug. 26.—For the first time since World War 
I days, when the Wobblies established the eight- hour day, 
thousands of Northwest lumber workers are pr paring to take 


Labor Editor Warns Newsmen of Smith Act Peril 


WRITES EDITORS AND REPORTERS ON JAILING ON WEST COAST 


job action to enforce a_ shorter 
work day. 

As the result of a unanimous 
decision of the executive board of 
District Council No. 2 of the CIO 
Intl. Woodworkers of America, 
local union committees through- 
out Northwest Washington are in- 
forming employers that a “work 
day” includes“ travel, waiting and 
work time” within an eight-hour 
period. 

This, in a sense, is the answer 


of a large section of the [WA 


to the action of President Tru- 
man’s Wage Stabilization Board, 
which granted a 12% cents an 
hour pay boost but ignored its 
own rulings in denying an addi- 
tional three paid holidays. 

The Northern Washington 
Council is also joining with the 
of the international union 
in demanding another substantial 
pay increase as of Sept. l. 

In Portland, the IWA’s North- 
west Regional negotiating com- 
mittee, headed by Intl. President 
James Fadling, has opened ne- 
gotiations with employers for an 
increase reported to range up to 
25 cents an hour, as well as the 
thre paid holidays denied by the 
WSB. | 

IWA officials pointed out that 
the way is now paved for the 
AFL lumber workers to demand 


and get not only paid holidays 
(they have none now) but also 
the employer-paid 7% cents an 
hour health and welfare program 
which the IWA won a year ago. 


Because scarcity of, trees has 
forced logging operations to go 
higher and higher on mountain 
slopes, travel time from camp to 
job has stretched out. This is 
unpaid time, as far as the worker 
is eoncerned. Under the IWA 
executive board decision the work- 
ers will down tools at the end|: 
of an eight hour period, excluding 
the usual lunch time. 


Rains have = abolished’ most 
“hoot owl shifts,” but not before 
an important victory was won. 
These work hours, dictated by fire 
hazards, started at 4 a.m., and 
ended when fire inspectors ‘ruled 
conditions unsafe. As a result 
loggers got only six hours or so of 
work and were docked accord- 


mer: 


MACON, AUG. 26 (FP).—A 


sheriff and three farmers were in- 
dicted here on charges of beating 


—|two Negro workers and holding 


them in slavery. 

Named in the four-count fed- 
eral indictment were: Sheriff John 
'B.*Fokes of Dooly County; Frank 
‘B. Calhoun, operator of a large 
‘farm near Unadilla; 
ney; and his son-in-law, Edward 
T. Chancey. 

They were charged with con- 


his son, Rod-} 


4 GEORGIANS ARRESTED FOR 
ENSLAVING 2 NEGROES 


rights of Theodis Blue and A. C. 
Cross, two Negro farm laborers. 

According to the indictment, the 
white men filed phony criminal 
charges against Blue in January, 
1949: and used the charges to 
return him from. Detroit and make 
him work on the Calhoun cotton 
farm. Chancey, acting as a deputy 
sheriff, brought Blue to the farm. 

Another count said the defend- 
ants beat Cross and jailed him in 
January, 1951, to -ferce him to 


return to the Calhoun farm after 


spiracy to violate the constitutional: he had moved sic 


“If one editor can be arrested 
for criticizing government policies 
and authorities, then cannot other 
editors be arrested?” 

This is the challenging openmg 
of a four-page brochure sent to 
newspaper publishers, editors and! 
reporters throughout the land by} 
Morris Watson, veteran West 
Coast newspaperman who is edi- 
tor of The Dispatcher, official 
paper of the International Long-| 
shoremen’s and wW arehousemen $s} 
Union. 

Watson ys es to everyone in 
the newspaper field, regardless of 
their political convictions or lean- 
ings, to examine the full implica- 
tions of the Smith Act arrests last 
month of two editors. The two are 
Al Richmond, exécutive editor of 
the Daily Peoples 
Philip M. Connelly, Southern Cali- 
fornia editor of the Daily Peoples 
World and former head of the CIO 
Newspaper Guild on the West 
Coast. 

“As wtibllevelite as it seems, 
the brochure points out, “They are 


actually charged in an indictment) 


voted by the Los jAmaeies Federal 


World andi 


Grand Jury with conspiring to 
publish magazines, pamphlets and 
a NEWSPAPER.” 

| Going into the. fact that no 
charge is leveled ‘that they ac- 
tually advocated or taught over- 
throw of the government by vio- 
lence, Watson then asks, “Could 
not the same charge be _ levied 
against other editors? Most, if not 
all newspapers, conceive it their 
proper. funciton to inform, to 
‘teach, to mold, to advocate.” 

| Watson makes it clear that in 
this appeal he is not concerned 
with support for the beliefs of the 
arrested :g itors, but with the pres- 
ervation of the free press and its 
‘right to teach, mold and advocate 
according to conscience. He quotes 
a hard-hitting excerpt from the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch which 
makes the same point. 

Pointing out that the left. press 
has no monopoly on criticism of 
government policy, he says, “It is 
| my opinion that we are all in the 
"| game boat and if it springs a leak 
we will all drown together.” 

“In thirty years of newspaper- 


ing,” Watson warns, “I have never 


felt. se apprehensive about the 
freedom ef the press as I do to- 
day. 

The brochure details some of 
the little-known and shocking facts 
of the arrest, such as the fact that 


twenty FBI agents invaded the| 


offices of the Peoples World in 
San Francisco and handcuffed Al 
Richmond at his desk while he was 
working on the days: edition. It 
cites the preposterous bail of $75,- 
000 for the two, tantamount to 
denial of bail despite the 8th 
Amendment to the Constitution 
which says excessive bail shall not 
be required. 

The eloquent exposition briefly 
outlines the historic struggles for 
freedom on the press in the United 
States and concludes by urging all 
papers to print the —— = 
sents to the upholding 
Smith Act by Justices Douglas pase 
Black and “that you bring sharply 
to the attention of your readers 
the threat to their own individual 
liberties if freedom of the press is 
destroyed.” 

Watson invites comments and 
opinions. 


Terror in Torkey 


Hit by National Party 

ert Aug. 26. —The Demo-| 
cratic Party's government of Tur- 
key as “has not carried out any of| 
the improvement expected by the 
people who voted for it,” it was 
declared by Mustala Kently, SEC- 
retary. of the Natidnal Party of 
Turkey, in a statement published 
in the Istanbul paper, Vatan. 


“The arbitrary |acts by the gov- 
emment, ’ the statement declared, 
‘are continuing on a large scale. 
Freedom in our country is being 
more and more restricted. The 
freedom of the press in Turkey is} 
being systematically restricted. 

“The present situation at home 
is reminiscent of the times of the 
janissary excesses, of the times of 
the Sultans and of the Republic 
People’s Party of Ismet Inonu. 
The conscientious civil servants 
employed by the state live in an 
atmosphere of horrible terror. 


Wipe Out Kent Lid in Berkeley. Cal. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.— 
Rent Director Tighe Woods has 
agreed with the Berkeley City 
Council that popular demand 
for continuance of rent controls 
doesn't count as compared with 
desires of landlord interests. 

According to a City Council 
resolution, adopted by a 8-1 


vote last month, Woods lifted 
Berkeley rent lids as of last Fri- 
day. He also ended curbs im 


Lodi, Ripon and unincorporated 
areas in Santa Clara County. 
Ending of controls is. based 
on the premises that there is no: 
longer a shortage of rental units. 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 

GENEVA, Switzerland, Aug. 
26.—It took Washington only a 
few hours to get its satellites on 
the UN -Economic and _ Social 
‘Council meeting here to water 
down a resolution setting up a 
commission for Africa. 


The Philippine delegate, Cor- 
nelio Balbaceda, had proposed 
that steps be taken to set up a 
rregional UN, Commission for 
Africa. Similar regional commis- 
sions for Latin America, and the 
Far East have been extremely 
useful UN institutions since they 
‘not only help report vital eco- 


the peoples of these areas a chance 
to express themselves. © 


The Philippine delegate in fact 
was very modest. He 
wanted the question studied, and 
decided next year. And the co 
lonial powers, which actually 
govern Africa, would be the first 
tu be consulted. 

In short order, the proposal was 
backed by Egypt, India and some 
Latin Americans. 
| The USSR. proposed that “ ‘the 


representatives and consultative 


nomic information but often give 


simply 


HOW WASHINGTON BARRED 
UN MOVE TO AID AFRICA 


organs of the lecal population of 
the territories in question” should}. 
also be consulted. And the Soviet 
spokesman, G. P. Arkadien, stress- 
ed the importance of industrializa- 
tion for Africa, saymg that not 
only were studies needed, but 
practical measures to assist- the 
African peoples. Poland was ready 
to back the Philippine idea, how- 
ever, while warning against}. 
amendr ¥ ts which would give the 
colonial powers a controlling say 
in such a commission. 


The task of blocking this move 
fell to Sweden. Its delegate quick: 
ly proposed that instead of even 
these small steps toward a full 
fledged UN commission, the prob- 
lems of Africa should simply be 
reviewed in the annual World 
Economic: Report. The objections} _ 
of the colonial powers in Africa. 
said the Swedish delegate, rule 
out a genuine commission. 


U: §. delegate Isador Lubin, 
confined himself to a glowing ac- 
count of how the Marshall Plaa 
fund for overseas development has 
allocated the majestic sum of 
30’ million dollars’ for’ geographical 


(Continued on Page 6) 


pur Own peo- | 


}America on the 


Rail Talks 


Today marks a year since the 
' government seized the railroads to 


break a strike. Negotiations be- 


tween three of the operating 
Brotherhoods and the carriers are 


still in a snarl. The dispute has 
‘stretched for nearly two ahd one- 
half years. The latest was a letter 
from "the Brotherhoods of Firemen 


and Enginemen; Locomotives En® 


gineers and the Conductors, to 
the mediation board pressing their 
offer of arbitration. The com- 
panies, say the unions, want to 
arbitrate only six of the dispetes 
rules. 


Farmers on Price Bill 


The National Farmers Union’s 
executive committee has passed a 
resolution, calling on Truman to 
call a special session of Congress 
if it adjourns, to enact effective 
price control. 


BRT Raps Raiders 
The Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen’ beat off a raid of the 


Union of North 
Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad by the uncom- 
fortable majority of 370 to 299. 
The BRT poll shows a number of 
elections in which the tiny SUNA 
won. Apparently alarmed, Train- 
man News devotes its current is- 
sue to boosting its own stock and 
attacking SUNA. The BRT’s gen- 
‘eral chairmen are meeting in Chi- 
cago ~— 


Switchmen’s 


ACLU on Cop Unions 


The American Civil Liberties 
Union declared for the right of 
government employes to join ANY 
union they choose, in a “friend 


the suit of the Transport Workers 
Union challenging Police Commis- 
sioner Monaghan’s ban on uwunion- 
ism among New York City police- 
men, Pee a 


Corey Gets Job 


Lewis Corey, former rprofesser 
at Antioch College and for many 
years a theoretician of American 
Social Democrats, have been hired 
bv the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 


and Butcher Workmen as 
tional director of education. 


——a 


iHlicit Love 
Stewart & Warner Co.. 


na- 


‘cago, loves the local of the In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers in its plant so much 
(as a replacement of the UE) that 
it allowed the union to write a 
column in the Stewart Wamnerite, 
the company’s paper. The NLRB 
ruled, however, that it was an 
“unfair labor practice” because it 
was preference over two unions— 
the UE and IUE-ClO—now bid- 
ding tor a new election in the 
plant. 


‘of the naaet brief” it submitted in 


Chi, 


Teachers Ban Jimcrow 


Forty-four locals of the Amer- | 
ican Federation of Teachers, AFL, _ 
were ordered by unanimous con- | 
‘vention resolution to end their | 
segregated locals as violations of | 
At the - 
same time the convention held in | 
Grand Rapids voted to exclude - 
whose | 
political actions are subject to to- | 


the union’s constitution. 


from membership “those 


talitarian control such as fascist, 
Nasi or | 


Ford Layoff 

The Ford Motor Co. of Canada | 
cut 2,000 workers off the payroll | 
of its Windsor plant, and put the 
rest on a four-day basis. Rhys M. 
Sale, the company’s president said | 
“the. point | 
where we have no alternative but | 


sales had dropped to 


to, cut. back.” 
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andy Story’ 


character has not bent under = 


_ Suggestions for ° 


risk a beating at the hands of | 


» f run in Man- 
- hattan and is now attracting 
wide interest in Brighton is the 


subject of the following letter / 


from a reader. Feature Editor. 


_ Editer, Feature Section: 

| Please excuse my criticisms of 
Barnard Rubin’s Candy Story 
‘coming at this late date but I 
just managed to see the play 
for the first time this week. 

Before leveling these criti- 
cisms, 1 wish to say that Rubin's 
play comes as a breath of fresh 
air penetrating the museum-like 
waxness of dying characters of 
a dying ‘class seen today on 
Broadway. It is a play which 
one recognizes as being close 
io our lives, as being important 
in comparison to the trivia of 
Broadway. I level the criticisms 
in the hope that Rubin may 
profit by them and thereby en- 
rich the progressive theatre on 
a yet higher level. 
A number of debatable 
’ changes happen within the play 
which are not accounted for in 
the action of the play. I feel 
that Rubin has not shown us the 
reasons for these changes, ac- 
counting for a certain feeling at 
the end that “things worked out 
for themselves.” _ 

For example, the last we see 
of Sarah Roan ‘in Act I, she can- 
not decide to marry Sol, because 
of the time he occupies in work- 
ing class struggles. She wants 
more of a “home life,” and pol- 
itics relegated to Sol’s “spare 
time. >? 


In Act II however Sarah sud- 


denly decides to marry Sol. She 


becomes strong enough to with-— 


stand her‘ mother's strong emo- 
tional pleading. True, in the 
interval, Sol has been beaten up 
by company goons, but a wom- 


an im Sarah’s situation could 


also be further frightened into 
sticking to her original position. 
No reason is given for her choos- 
ing this path of the two. The 
same holds true of Al's wife. 

In Act I we are led to believe 
ihat her political consciousness is 
not too high. She would rather 
have Al stay away from union 
meetings because of the price of 
the earfare: In Act II (via tele- 

hone) she encourages him to 
ight together with the strikers. 
A person in her position could 
do twe things (or more). Her 
children suffering through Al's 
loss of income she could tell Al 
to get another job or even to 
scab (as people with little polit- 
-jcal consciousness might possibly 
do—e.g. Hurstwood in Dreiser's 
Sister Carrié) but she suddenly 
becomes militant and motivates 
Al to do likewise. The causality 
and moreover a transformation 
Jeading to such decisions is miss- 
ing and the characters suffer by 
m2 

The people do not grow (at 
_ Jeast outwardly so) we do not 
know why they have suddenly 
yeached certain points and the 
sudden actions are too irrational 
or at least unexplained, a la 
Hollywood. 

Similarly Pop Roan decides to 


ae by og ema! ow Aligces which : 
successful 


GENE MORSE 
Beloved Comrade 


died August 27th, 1948 — 


CAROLINA DISTRICT, 
C. P., U. S, A. 


| 


‘the goons and gives Sol the let- . 


either Al or Johnnie but is the 


not understand him as a human 


‘ters. 
losing his business, bein 
squeezed betwen the Chain an 
the Bank, he can very well give 
up the store and be. further 
convinced of the senselessness 
of struggle. In Act III he is 
discouraging Sarah from “fight- 
ing the world.” Suddenly he 
loses his fear. He could have 
kept silent. Why does he now 
risk his life. | 
There is no reason within the | 


action of the play. There is no | 
hint a hi growth, and once 
again the about face is mechan- 
ical. 

Perhaps the truest character 
in the play finds her completely 
in the play is Mom Roa; as the 
end of the play finds her com- 
pletely broken and righty so (in 
terms of the action of the play) 
since there is no sign of growth 
of progressive consciousness on 
her part. | 
* 2 e 


Finally I felt. a disappoint- ., 
ment in the character of Sol. 
As a Communist, there is no | 
growth of his character in the 


play and this is perhaps the 
key to the failure of the growth 
of the others. His character is 
not visibly acting upon them 
most of the play, and he does 
little towards their growth 
which would seem to be his 
rightful function. We only hear 
of his leadership— most of 
which is offstage. He is not 
involved in the interaction with 


titular leader of the strike. He 
does maintain his Communist 
ethics and refuses to sell out, 
but we do not know why. We 
never even know why he is a 
Communist. In short’ we do 


being (except those of us who 
come to the theatre with his 
ideas already a part of us). He 
is the same at the end as he 
was at the beginning—a man of | 
great principle but one whose | 


Why? As one who is | 


the impact of any others. 

The humor of the play I felt 
was warm, and gratifyingly free 
from a certain forcedness of 


made-up wit and punch lines. | 
| It was a humor ot the type that | 


surrounds the lives of workin 

people. But the bookie and-: 
the youth with the sex magaines 

—were they really integrated and © 
made a part of the story? I. 
think not. They took the form . 
of comedy tossed in but they 
were not really involved in. 
the progress of the story and | 
did not contribute to a direction 

of the action. 7 

One last comment. The Roans 
are undoubtedly a petty bour- 
geois Jewish family, but suffer | 
from a certain lack of distinc- | 
tion which should go with their 
position in society. 

The Negro in the play (John- 
nie) teaches us something of 
the nature of the special prob- 
lems of Negro workers. He is 


a porter (Negroes always get 


the menial job) and he shocks 


Y Al and awakens him by telling 


him he doesn’t want to be white 
but is proud to struggle as a 
Negro for his rights. 

But there are no problems of 
the Roans which are particular 
to Jewish people (and Hell 
knows there are many) and 
the only thing which marks 
them as Jewish is an accent 
and a few Yiddish words spoken. 

I hate to think that they are 
used for the humor to be gotten 
from their accent. Why are 
they not just a plain petty 
bourgeois family if their prob- 
Jéms are those faced by the 
petty bourgeoisie in general? 

On the whole, as I said, we 
have an honest and brave play- 
wright dealing with the real 
stuff of life and my concern in 
this criticism is to try to point 
to those things which may help 


+ in reaching a wider audience 


and presenting this life (mainly 


distorted by the bourgeoisie) in: | 


a more eonvincing way. 
—M. C. 


American Women for Peace 
announces the publication of the 
poem, A Black Woman Speaks of 
White Womanhood, of White Se- 
prémacy, of Peace, writen by 
Beulah Richardson. 
The sale of the poem published 
in pamphlet form with a cover 
done by the well-known Negro art- 
ist, Ernest Critchlow, will be 
launched at their first anniversary 
celebration Thursday at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Penthouse, 13 Astor PI., 


oa 


ALEXANDER BORISOV in 
the title role of ‘Mussorgsky’, | 
brilliant new Seviet color film 
how in its second week at the 
Stanley Theatre. 


EUGENE MORSE 


Beulah Richardson to Read 
Peace Poem at Meeting Here 


where Miss Richardson will be 


the guest of honor. 


The Bedford Stuyvesant Peace 


Chorus and other local talent will 


also participate. 
Tickets, priced at 60 cents can 


be obtained at the office of Amer-|} 


ican Women for Peace, 1186 


Broadway, Room 330, MU 3-1524.] 


Miss Richardson, a young Ne- 
gro poet, playwright and actress 
from California, first read her 


poem at the Women’s Workshop 
of the American People’s Peace 
me | Congress 


held in Chicago last 
June. The poem was also hailed 


tby some 6,000 people in attend- 
jance at the Saturday night Cul- 


tural Program at the Coliseum. 


} Miss Richardsen was presented a 


special award at the final session 


tof the Peace Congress. 


A Danish View 
| Of Whitman 


WALT WHITMAN. By 
Frederick Schyberg. Translated 
from the Danish by Evie Alison 
Allen. Columbia’ University 
_ Press. New York. 387 pp. $5. 

This study of Walt Whitman 
‘by the late Danish critic, 
Frederick Schyberg, is of interest 
primarily for its detailed account 
fof the view: of many European 
critics of the poet and his influence 
on the literature of that continent. 


jj Otherwise, it provides a familiar 


estimate of Whitman as a great 
lyric poet and bard of democracy. 


1948 


“He will always be 


August 27, 


remembered” ; 


‘These aspects of Whitman’s work 
are over-shadowed, however, by 
the author's over-long dwelling on 
the poet's sexuality as revealed in 


his work,—R.F. 


five young frameup victims m a Richmond, Va., jail tonight. 


: awa y. 


= by . lester rodmuey 


jedi Joe and Seottsboro Benefit 


THE .HERALD TRIBUNE'S Red Smith devoted a column 
the other day to publieity man Irv Rudd’s reminiscences of Jersey 
Joe Walcott.. Part ef it went like this: : 

“Now the Tiger (Tiger Jack Fox) was matched with a boy out 
of Camden named Jersey Joe Walcott. Jersey Joe had boxed 
Elmer Ray at Reckland Palace in a benefit for the Scottsboro Boys— 
I remember a lead in the Daily Worker that said ‘Jimcrow will be 
kayoed tonight when Jersey Joe Walcott and Elmer Ray meet’ 
and so forth.” — 


Rudd's memory of 1937 is pretty fair, though those werent 
our exact words. Anyhow, as long as this near forgotten chapter 
in the new yehamps leng career has come up, let’s go into the 
dusty old files for the story. 


The event took place on a Saturday night, Sept. 25, 1937. 
The fight ean be found in Nat Fleischer’s Ring Record Book as the 
fourth officially listed figh in Jersey Joe’s record. He had lost a 
decision to Billy Ketehell at Pensauken, N. J., in Septemher, 1936, 
been KOd by Fox, and knocked out Joe Lipps in Atlantic City. 

The night's exhibition card was arranged for the Scottsboro 
Defense Committee. Five of the tramed Scottsboro Boys were 
still im Alabama jails. Mrs. Ada Wright, mother of Andy and Roy 
Wright, two of the five tramed youths still behind bars, was the 
honored guest of the evening and received an ovation as she pledged 
to fight on for the freedom of her sons, and asked help. 


Thirty-five hundred fans turned out for the event, packing the 
old 155th St. arena to the walls.. Walcott, who was to finally 
become champ enly after I7 long years from that night, knocked 
out the favored and better known Ray in three rounds. 


That's what it was alk about. 


Now, one little correction.on Rudd’s memory, which, as we 
said, was pretty good. We didn’t lead off our story by saying 
“limerow will be kayeed tonight.” Our lead said “Southern lynch 
law is the target tonight at Rockland Palace as Jersey Joe Walcott 


j and Elmer Ray meet in the feature of an evening of boxing for 


»? 


the benefit of the imprisoned Scottsboro Boys. .. . 

Jimcrow deesnt K.O. quite that easy, you see. There are 
Un- 
fortunately the Daily Worker is still the only paper stirring up 2 
storm about these jimcrew frameups. It would be nice to have 
the Herald Tribune sound: off for the freedom of the framed young 
men of Richmond. We have no doubt the Trib could turn out 
a good lead sentence on the subject, maybe better than ours. 


Musial, a Well Fed Cat, Branch’‘s Trades 


Leftover notes from an Ebbets Field visit: 


The Jast one in the batting cage as the bell rings almost alwavs 
yells for one more swing before the field workers pull the cage 
This night it was Stan Musial in there as the gong sounded. 
Away came the cage real fast and one of the grinning workers 
velled back, “Yeu dont need any batting practice, Stan, not im 
this park!” 

Before the game with the Cards that night there was someone 
around the Dodger dugout with a pretty, red cat in a sort of venti- 
lated, gilded cage. The eat’s name was “Rhubarb” and the owner - 
said it had just starred in a forthcoming movie about a cat who 
inherited a fortune and became owner of the Dodgers. I men- 
tioned the cat looked pretty fat and happy, and this guy says oh 
no it had lost a let of weight making the picture and was just 
getting back. What does he eat, liver, I asked, with mild curiosity. 
(I’m a dog man myself.) Oh, no, says the guy, “Rhubarb eats filet, 
he’s gotten so he don’t even bother with cheaper meats. And here 
lately he’s also developed a liking for rare roast beef and roast 
spring chicken.” The poor thing! 

The Cards’ batting order is hardly a fearsome thing except for 
Musial. Enos Slaughter, suddenly about all through, is on the 
bench. Wally Westlake is just used against lefty pitching and has 
faded to .260 or so after his usual] hot start. Branch Rickey is apt to 
have the last laugh on this deal with Joe Garagiola, a Berra-like 
catcher with a lot of potential, the key man. Branch doesnt get 
fooled often.’ Remember the déal where he got Preacher Roe 
and Billy Cex from Pittsburgh for the washed-up Dixie Walker, 
sore-armed Hal Gregg and a third player I can’t even recall? ~ 

‘ 


The Cleveland Story 


A local writer who said the Indians were “dogs” —meaning neo 
guts, fold-up artists in the chatch—last time they were in the Stadium, 
still wouldn't admit he was wrong when I met him in Bob Murphy s 
dressing room the other night. He says the “old pro” Yanks will still 
catch them in the stretch. Could be. This is written after the 
Indians took the opener of the three from the Yanks 2-] in Cleve- 
Jand (before the second game Friday night).° But anyhow, the 

“dogs” have rallied frons 8% back to the American League lead and 


‘in eight overtime games this year have won seven. 


Cleveland is im a dither over the ballclub—fans tell me it’s 1948 
all over again. For Sunday doubleheader with Red Sox special trains 
are bringing estimated $5,000 out-of-town fans in from as far off as 
Buffalo. and many Pennsylvania and Ohio towns. 

The Thursday altercation between Woodling and Avila was 
over Gene Woodling crashing into little Bobby to break up a double- 
play. Pictures show him hitting Avila with a rolling block well out 
of the baseline—and whatever happened to the rule that was sup- 
posed to outlaw these football tactics by“calling the runner at first 
automatically out? No Jeve lost between. Woodling and the In- 
dians anyhow. Year ago Gene gave Luke Easter a totally unneces- 
sary shoulder as he went past first on a routine play. After Wood- 
ling and Avila were separated, Bob Lemon challenged Gene and 
had to be held back, quite unusual for the placid, good- -natured 
pitching ace. 


Beating Them All! 


Recent nete frem Fur Workers Resort says the basketball team 
there is enly undefeated team in the mountains, having wen 12 
straight against every major team in the area. Have beaten what 
amounts to the varsity teams of North Carolina State, Western Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Colorado and others, 


—- <- 


War Profiteers and 
Truman Policies Hike 
Prices to New High © 


~~ ~_ 
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U.S. Communists Ask to | 
cheson on Korea Cease-. 


(Reprinted from late 


edition of The W orker ) 


The National Committee of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
Friday, in a telegram to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 


requested an appointment “ 


to present to the government a 


statement with proposals for the 
aceful solution of the Korean 
flict.” 
The telegram further “protests 


threaten to break up the cease-fire 
negotiations” and condemns the 
“renewed demands of the war- 


mongers in the U. S. Congress for 


<p the deliberate as somares “d 
of General Ridgway in Korea which 


use of the atom bomb in Korea.” 


The wire was signed by William| 
Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
and Pettis Perry. 

Full text of the telegram fol- 
lows: 

“The National Committee of the 
C. P. U.S. A. protests against the 
deliberate provocations of General 
Ridgway in Korea which threaten 


to break up the cease-fire negotia- 
tions. This would be a disaster. 


By Rok Hall 


Representatives of labor, 
sumer and people's organizations 
indicated mobilization for a na- 
tionwide struggle to force the Sen- 
ate Banking Committe to provide 
real relief ciah rollbacks, when 
the group begins its hearing on 
amendments to the present “con- 
trols” law. The public is ex- 


pected to get its first chance to: 


persuade the senators on Sept. 10. 

Beginning Aug. 30, the Senatc 
banking committee will hold 
hearings on all price contro! 
amendments introduced by Aug. 
29. 

The first two days of the hear- 
ing will be devoted the testimony 
of Truman's aides. 

Beginning Sept 10 representa- 
tives of trade unions, consumers 
groups, trade associations and the 
general public will be heard. 

What this country vitally needs 
in the way of price controls is an 
amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act authorizing the Office 
of Price Stabilization to roll back 


_ prices to the pre-Korea level. And | 


even then it will take lots of pres- 


Con- 


( Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


WASHINGTON,—The cost of living was pushed to an all-time record high on July 
15 by Wall Street war profiteers and Truman administration policies, a government re- 
port revealed Friday. Food prices were reported 12 percent above pre-Korean war levels. 


sure from the people to persuade 
President Truman to take that 
step. 


The charges of the Republican 
Party that’ President Truman is 
playing politics with the price con- 
trol issue is accurate. (The Re- 
publicans are also playing politics 
with it.) In his message to Con- 
gress Thursday Truman asked for 
only three changes’ in the act— 
changes which would aid the OPS 
in putting a brake on future price 
increases. But it is significant 
that Truman did not ask Congress 
to restore to him the power to 
roll back prices to the June 1950 
level which is the real key to the 
cost of living problem. 


This recalls that this power was 
in the old Defense Production 
Act and that Truman did not use 
that power’ when he had it. 

‘It is clear that the Administra- 
tion, is doing everything it can to 
boost prices. It is rushing to bol- 
ster declining cotton prices—for 
the benefit of:the middlemen. OPS 
| director Michael DiSalle is loudly 


sympathy with the 
meat packers, declaring they must 
have their price ceilings raised 
from one-half to one cent per 
pound. All OPS actions these 
days designed to lift the ceilings 
higher. 


Simultaneously, the entire Ad- 
ministration propaganda machin- 
ery is predicting hgher prices. By 
this constant drumming on these 
forecasts, it is creating an atmos- 
phere which of itself tends to 
promote higher price levels. 


Truman and his aides know the 
effect of this propaganda. They 
also know that the prospect of 
future higher prices as well as 
present high prices can be under- 
mined only by a rollback. Aside 
from the immediate effect on the 
prices rolled back, such an action 
would create the “psychology” 
among consumers and distributors 
which would inevitably affect 
other products. 


It is certainly not an accident 


expressing 


It will lead to an extension of the 
Korean war and will-immeasurably 


war to which Wall Street is drivirig. 

“We also condemn most ve- 
hemently the renewed demands of 
the warmongers in the U. S. Con- 
gress for the use of the atom bomb 
in Korea. 

“We demand that the Secretary 
of State receive a delegation of the 
Communist Party of the U. S. A. 
which is ready to present to the 
government a statement with pro- 
posals for the peaceful solution of 
the Korean conflict. The delegation 
consists of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 


| Pettis Perry and Claudia Jones. 


“Please inform us at once when 
the delegation will be received so 
that we can apply immediately to 
the Federal Court of the Southern 
District of New York to permit the 


delegates to go to Washington, 
BD Gr 


increase the danger of a new world 


ACHESON 


DESCRIBED BY 


By United Press 

LONDON, Friday, Aug. 24.—A 
correspondent for the London 
Daily Worker said today in a dis- 
patch from Kaesong that the Com- 
munists will take “further meas- 


ures’ unless the Allies give “a more 
satisfactory reply” to charges of 
neutrality violation. 

Alan Winnington, who accom- 
panied the Red armies through 
battle to the Kaesong talks, re- 
ported in the Communist Party 
newspaper today: 

“Unless the American delegate, 
Admiral (C. Turner) Joy, gives a 
more satisfactory reply regarding 
the shooting by (Gen. Matthew 
B.) Ridgway’s troops Sunday, fur- 

er measures will certainly be 
taken by the Koreans and Chi- 
nese to guarantee the neutrality 
of this zone. 

“It becomes increasingly clear,” 
he said, “that the Americans are 


BOMBING OF KAESONG AREA 


EYEWITNESS 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


trying to maintain tension, pres- 
surize the Japan peace signatories 
and Push through their arms pro- 
gram. 

ie to Wednesday’s al- 
leged bombing incident, Winning- 
ton said, “The American liaison 
behaved with astounding arrogance 
when it came to-the investigation 
of the air raid here. They re- 
fused to examine the evidence 
closely, and refused a complete 
investigation on the grounds that 
no evidence of the bombing had 
been shown them.” 

The Reds’ favorite English lan- 
guage correspondent at the truce 
talks added, “I personally heard 
the bombs fall and detonate, and 
later I heard strafing in the direc- 
tion of this delegation. Also, I 
have seen the bomb fins. : 

“Bomb shrapnel fell in the car 
normall-- used by Gen. Nam Il, 
chief of the Korean truce delega- 
tion,” Winnington said. 


As the Republicans revealed in 
the Senate Thursday, Truman 
wants prices to rise until election 
day. He hopes he can fix the blame 
on the Republicans alone. 

On Friday the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics released its most recent 
figures for the consumer price in- 


that Truman did not ask Congress 
for rollback powers. 


dex. 
The bureau reported that food 


prices and rents each rose four- 
tenths of one percent during the 
month. The retail food price index 
rose to 227.7 on July 15—12.1 
percent above the pre-Korea level. 
An increase of 5.1 percent for 
eggs was the biggest factor in the 
food price increase. Meat, poultry, 
fish and dairy products each rose 
six-tenths of one percent. 


2,000 Give Patterson a Rousing Birthday 


( Repelandd from late 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 

A Negro prisoner in the Tren- 
ton, N. J. jail wrote him a poem. 

Two men that he helped snatch 
from the electric chair came with 
2,000 others to greet him at the 
Riverside Plaza Hotel Thursday 
night. 

A Negro woman poet from Cali-| 
fornia recited her’ newest work. 

Paul Robeson sarang and spoke. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn lauded 
his work. 

The inter-raical Unity Chorus 
sang. 

The occasion was the 60th birth- 
day of William L. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress. 

When “Pat” and his wife, Mrs. 


edition of The W orker ) 

Louise Thompson Patterson, came 
to the platform, the audience burst 
into singing, “Happy Birthday.” 
Then. the joyous, though sober tone 
of the occasion was set by the 
chairman, ‘Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, 
eminent peace fighter and formerly 
publisher of the California Eagle. 


“I am happy to speak a word 
for William Patterson,’ said Mrs. 
Bass, “a man who has dedicated 
his life to fighting for freedom for 
all Americans.” 


Robeson hailed Patterson's fight 
“for the ideals of the working class” 
and “his fight for human beings.” 
And aided” by his accompanist, 
Lawrence Brown, he sang Brown’s 
special arrangement of “John 
Henry.’ "This legendary Negro hero 


Annual SALE 


Will Continue thru September Ist 
20 to 80% Reduction on all books 
COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


WORKERS 


50 East 13th Street, 
NO MAIL ORDERS 


BOOKSHOP 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Robeson said, was like Patterson, 


new poem, “A Progressive Con- 
Miss Richardson held the? 


“nothing could stop him.” 

James Thorpe and Horace Wil- 
son, two of the four freed men of 
the Trenton Six, were introduced. 
Thorpe said simply. “Mister Pat- 
terson is a Wonderful man. I thank 
you all for what you did for us. 
Keep up the good work and let's 
get the other fellows out.” | 

Greetings to “Pat” from scores 
of organizations and _ individuals 
were read by Mrs. Alice Childress, 
actress and playwright. 

Mrs. Velma Washington, wife of 
Paul Washington, who was snache- 
»led from the electric chair by CRC 
intervention, wrote “I wouldn't be 
anything else but a fighter for 
peace and freedom.” 

William: Hood, recording secre- 
tary of auto workers Local 600, 
wired ‘ “live long, my friend. I’am 
with you.’ 


Most memorable was the recital 
by Miss Beulah Richardson of her 


science. 
audience spellbound with her 
dramatic reading and received a 
thunderous ovation. 

Greetings from the Communist 
Party National Committee were 
brought by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
who hailed Patterson's battles 
against the Smith Act, which has 
jailed Commuhist ‘and working: | 


—— 
<¢ 


class leaders. 


frameu 


Just before he spoke a few 
words, Patterson was presented 
with a huge birthday cake on 
wheels with six candles that were 
lit by Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, ex- 
poser and fighter against the 
of the Trenton Six. Mrs. 
Mitchell also gave him a watch 
from the CRC. 


After another tumultuous ‘ ova- 
tion, Patterson recalled the his- 
tory of his life; noting, “I grew to 
manhood in the century of the 
people's governments.’ 

He declared he believed “the 
American people are ready to 
struggle, for there is a vast dif- 
ference between love of country 
and blind obedience to those who 
would ruin it.” 

The continued existence of the 
Smith Act, Patterson said, “im- 


| perils the liberties we have fought 


and died for.” 


A moving message of greeting 
to Patterson, from the widow an 
the four children of Willie McGee, 
victim of the Mississippi legal 


lynching, was sent from Jackson, 
Miss., and read to the meeting. 
The message was signed by 
“Gracie Lee, Dalla Ree, Mary 
Lee, Willie Earl and mother.” It 
stated: 


“We lostour daddy, but thanks 
to God we still have you, to fight 
for peace, and for the right of all 
people. We love you. 


A telegram from Harry Bridges, 
president of the International 
Lon gshoremen’ s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, was also read to the 
meeting. Bridges wired: 

“I would like to wish” Bill Pat- 
terson 60 more birthdays as happy 
and productive as the 60 he cele- 
brates with you tonight. This is an 
American man whosé name and © 
voice are known from coast to 
coast not only as a fighting prog 
pion of his own people but as a 
fighter for the rights of white ne 
ple as well. We need 60. more 


d| Bill Pattersons, but I don’t think 


we're likely to find them lying: 
around these days.” 


—————— 
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BEDRIDDEN,. COLLECTS aT 


| BY TELEPHONE 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


FOR ‘WORKER? 
JACKSON, Mich. 


Enclosed you will find money order for $10 which is a dona- 
tion to the Daily which I got by phone and am hoping to get some 


subs the same way. I am laid up with my legs, and can’t get out 
much, but I feel I must do something for the paper. 


‘W. GE, 


~ Washineton Switches to MacA _ 
Plan-- World Peace Periled 


AN EDITORIAL 
WE BELIEVE THAT OUR 
‘COUNTRY must awaken to the 
tremendous double-cross which 
the Pentagon and State Depart- 
ment are pulling to break up the 
Korea cease-fire talks. 

Double-cross is the only word 
for it. 

Here is the ugly picture. 

President Truman = and _ the 
Pentagon generals recalled -Mac- 
Arthur because he was clashing 
with world opinion on two vital | 

ints: 

1. MacArthur wanted to carry 
the war to Manchuria, the bor- 
ders. of the Soviet Union, and 
to the Chinese mainland. 

2. MacArthur denounced as 
“appeasement” any truce settle- 
ment along the 38th Parallel. 
He demanded the conquest of 
all Korea. 
| a o 

The Washington leadership 
fired MacArthur to satisfy world 
opinion and to mollify the fears 
of the ——— vag é on these 
two ‘points. y Washington 
is doing ct on MacArthur 
proposed. It refuses peace at . 


that the Government did not 
want any bombings of the fur- 
thermost North Korean city of 
Rashin, 20 miles from the: So- 
viet border. He said: 

“The State Department ob- 


_ jected to the bombing of Rashin. 


GEN. BRADLEY 
the 38th Parallel. It is bombing 


cities right next to the Soviet 
border in the midst of the truce 


talks, 


This is double-cross of the 
American people no less than of 
the Roreey people. 

o 

ON dy 23, GENERAL 

BRADLEY told the U. S. Senate 


o 


because of its being 17 miles 
from the Russian border . .. the 
objection to the bombing of 
Rashin naturally comes from the 
St Department because you 
are bordering on a political is- 
sue of crossing the border into 
Russia.” (N.Y. Times, May 24). 

On May 28, General Marshall 
officially backed Bradley’s oppo- 
sition to bombing Rashin. 

On Saturday, the State De- 
partment reversed its position. 
It approved the heavy bombing 
of Rashin. 

It chose to do this at the most 
critical moment in the cease-fire 


negotiations. 


° So a 


THE OTHER DEVELOP- 
MENT in the double-cross is on 
the 28th Parallel. 

On June 26, Secretary of State 
Acheson told the U. S. Senate 
that a cease-fire at the 38th Par- 


allel would be a “successful con- 
clusion” of the war. (N.Y. Times, 
July 27). 

The New York Herald Tribune 
revealed that the decision to ac- 
cept the 38th Parallel for a cease- 
fire was made jointly in April-. 
May by the White House, Ache- 
son, and Generals Bradley and 
Marshall. (See Alsop column, 
August 15). 

The Alsop column reyealed 
that “the Kremlin was given 
good reason to believe and al- 
most certainly did believe that 
we would be satisfied with a re- 
turn to the Korean status quo 
ante.” 

Today, the State Department 
and. the Pentagon spurn every 
offered settlement along the 38th 
Parallel. They are demanding 
a neutral zone deep into North 
Korean territory, far north of the 
38th Parallel. 

The VWvall Street Journal ex- 
plains this reversal in the midst 
of the truce negotiations as fol- 
lows—it is Washington’s strategy 
“to demand more in Korean talks 
than we expect the Communists 
ever to concede.” This paper 


_ facing its greatest dan 


predicts that there will be no 
cease-fire in the immediate fu-. 


ture “barring a complete cave-in 
by the Reds.” (August. 17). 


THE WHITE HOUSE FIRED 
MacARTHUR to prove its de- 
sire for peace in Korea—but it 
is carrying out in every deadly 
detail the MacArthur blueprint 
for preventing any settlement 
whatsoever, and for spreading 
the war as quickly as possible. 

It is against this horrible be- 
trayal of American interests, 
which the nation must now re- 
solve to speak out. America is 

er since 

the Pearl Harbor sited: It is 
the danger of being deliberately 
pushed into a military disaster 
of limitless proportions by men 
who, like General Van Fleet, 
boast of their “eagerness” for 
war. 

We urge meetings, telegrams, 
letters, resolutions, personal dele- 
gations on a vast scale-to Pres- - 
ident Truman and all U. S. Sen- 
ators urging the rejection of this 
new MacArthurism. 


Judge Critical of FBI 
Arrests in Pittsburgh 


By ART SHIELDS 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 26.—U. S. District Judge Stewart 


on Friday set bail on each of 


dicted here at $20,000, rejecting the Justice Departments, 


demand for $100,000 bail each. 
At the same time he expressed fear 
that the rights of Andrew Onda 
and James Dolsen may have been 
-imperilled in the state “sedition” 
frameup trial as a result of the 
FBI's Smith Act seizure of the 
~ defendants while they were -cum- 
pleting their defense. 


The judge told U.S. Attorney 
Edward C. Boyle: “This prosecu- 
tion ought not to jeopardize the 


State Court trial. I don’t agree that 
the government intended that. But 
certainly it is quite conceivable 
that it might interfere (with the | 
rights of the defendants). I have 
mever heard of a case like this 
where people were apprehended | 


In reducing bail, the Judge 
spurned Boyle's protests that Andy 


Onda, Jim Dolson, Ben Carrea- 
thers, Steve Nelson and the other 
two defendants were accused of 
violating the Smith Act. 


“That would be considered trea-, 
son if America were at war with) 


Russia, and in my opinion that [a 
_ formal state of war] is a mere 
technicality,” President Truman’ 
prosecutor asserted. 

- Civil Rights Congress Attorney 


(Continued on Page 6) 


the six Smith Act victims in- 


Freneh Catholies 


Ask 5-Power Pact 


PARIS, Aug. 26 —Two Catholic’ 
leaders in France have signed the 
appeal for a ‘Fivé-Power peace 
pact in response to the call to all 
French intellectuals made by Yves 


Farge, president of the French 
National Peace’ Committee. They 
are Jean Lacroix, well-known 
Catholic writer, and M. Corval, 
director of the newspaper L’Aube, 
organ of the Catholic MRP party. 


— 


OPS Sets Closed Meeting 
With Trusts to Hike Prices 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—Brace yourself. It looks like the new price increases will 
be whoppers. Today the Office of Price Stabilization said it would hold a hush- hush 
meeting with 16 big manufacturers Tuesday. The purpose? To decide how HIGH to 


hike prices under the new price 
control law. 

Originally issued on April 25, 
the OPS regulation permits manu- 
facturers to add direct factory ]a- 
bor and material cost increases to 
their pre-Korea prices. It set the 
pattern for various other manu- 
facturing regulations issued by the 
agency. 

Under thé so-called’ Capehart 
amendment in the new law, manu- 
facturers may pass on to all cost 
increases, including overhead and 
other indirect expenses, from the 


start of the Korean war to July 
26, 1951. 


OPS said a tentative draft of 
the revised price order will be re- 
viewed at Tuesday's closed-door 
meeting here. They added that 
it “undoubtedly” will result in 
higher price ceilings for at least 
some of thesmanufacturers. 

Food processors and meat pack- 
ers were in the list of those at- 
tending Tuesday's meeting: 

Julian R. Steelman, vice presi- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


100,000 COPPER WORKERS SET TO 
STRIKE TODAY FOR WAGE INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.— Al 
hundred thousand copper workers, 
members of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and of 11 AFL 
craft uhions, were set to strike at 
7 a.m. tomorrow (Monday) as ne- 


the negotiators went back into ses-| 
sion at 1 p.m. and were still in 
session at Daily Worker press time. 
There was still no word from the 
closed meeting. 


As the session began, assistant 


‘gotiators and federal mediators 


made a final effort here for a set- 
tlement, 


Following an all-night meeting 


‘that lasted to. 7: 30 this morning, for 1732 cents an hour and other 


federal mediation director Clyde 

M. Mills said the company and 

the unions were still “far apart.’ 
The union was reported asking 


| 


improvements in the contracts. 
The company directly affected 


lin the negotiations is Kennecott 


Copper. But any terms reached 


would, in effect, provide a general 


pattern for the industry. 


The other companies are Ana- 
conda Copper, American Smelting 
& Refining and Phelps Dodge. 

In addition to the mediation ses- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Peking Radio 
Cites New Truce 
Viotlations 


TOKYO, Aug. 27 (Monday).— 
The Peking radio, in a Japanese 
language broadcast early today, 
charged that “21 armed American 
and South Korean plainclothesmen” 
and “seven American planes’ vio- 


lated the Kaesong neutral zone Sat- 
urday. 

The propaganda broadéast said 
the plainclothesmen “planned to 
kill our military police . (but) 
were immediately discovered by 
our men and driven off.” 

The planes “invaded the skies” 
over Kaesong, flying. from north- 
west to southeast, the broadcast 
said. 

The * ‘plainclothes men... Car- 
rying automatic weapons and car- 
bines,” attacked near the town. of 
Pan Mun Jom, scene of two earlier — 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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JAPAN CP SAYS JAILINGS EXPOSE U.S. ‘DEMOCRACY’ 


“Profound indignation” at the 
jailing of the American Commu- 
nist leaders as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision has been ex- 


pressed by the Provisional Central: 


Bureau of- the Communist Party 
of Japan. “This decision,” it 
shieaed’ ‘is no other than a lot 
of the forces of war desi 
pave. a way for war and fascism.” 

The Japanese Communist Party 
added: 

“These forces of war are striving 
fo pamt themselves as champions 
of ‘democracy and ‘freedom’. How- 
ever, this present decision and the 


to; 


Smith Act on which it is based)J 
have nothing in common with de- 
mocracy and freedom. On _ the 
contrary, this decision and the 
Smith Act are serious violations of: 
freedom, civil liberties and democ- 
|Tacy. These the concentrated ex-| 
— of all forms ef repression 
rought to bear on the American 
people by the forces of war and at 
the same time these clearly show 
that the present-day America is 
not the America of Roosevelt and 
Jefferson.” 
In a message to the Communist | 


Party of the United States, the 


Japanese .Communist leaders > 
clared: “Our party wholeheartedly 
support the policy of your party de- 
manding the re-examination of the 


jdecision, opposing the imprison- | 


ment of the 11 leaders and urging 
struggle against the McCarran law 
and the repressive measures based 
on it.” 

The Japanese people fre “bein 
deprived of freedom by the ihe 
forces of war,” it aid, “its land, 
industrial potentialities and man- 
power resources are being utilized 
for the criminal war of aggres- 
sion. . Under these circum- 


stances, we feel the present repres- 
Sivé measure against your party’ 
and the American oe as one 
ange our party and our Own peo- 
iple 

The Japanese Communist lead- 
ers pledged to “fight along with 
the Japanese people with the aim/ 
which is common to your party, the 
American people, our party and the} 


Japanese people. Unity of the two} 


peoples on both sides of the Pa- 
cific will be an invulnerable cita- 
de] for a lasting peace and for a 


people's democracy.” 


~ Lumbermen Want 
Traveling Time 
Induded in Wages 


By TERRY PETTUS 


SEATTLE, Aug. 26.—For the first time since. World War | 
I days, when the Wobblies established the eight-hour day, 
thousands of Northwest lumber workers are pr epar ing to take 


job action to enforce a shorter 
work day. 

As the result of a unanimous 
decision of the executive board of 
District Council No. 2 of the CIO 
Intl Woodworkers of America, 
local union committees through- 
out Northwest Washington are in- 
forming employers that a “work 
day” includes” travel, waiting and 
work time” within an eight-hour 
period. 

This, in a sense, is the answer 
of a large section of the IWA 
io the action of President Tru- 
man’s Wage Stabilization Board, 
which granted a 12% cents an 
hour pay boost but ignored its 
own rulings in denying an addi- 
tional three paid holidays. 

The Northern Washington 
Council is also joining with the 
yest of the international union 
in demanding another substantial 
pay increase as of Sept. l. 

In Portland, the IWA’s North- 
west Regional negotiating com- 
mittee, headed by Intl. President 
James Fadling, has opened ne- 
gotiations with employers for an 
increase reported to range up to 
95 cents an hour, as well as the 
thre paid holidays denied by the 
WSB. 

IWA officials pointed out that 


the way is now paved for the. 
AFL lumber workers to demand. 


and- get not only paid holidays 
(they have none now) but also 
the employer-paid 7% cents an 
hour health and welfare program 
which the IWA won a year ago. 


Because scarcity of trees has 
forced logging operations to go 
higher and higher on mountain 
slopes, travel time from camp to 
job has stretched out. - This is 
unpaid time, as far as the worker 
is concerned. Under the IWA 
executive board decision the work- 
ers will down tools at the end|: 
of an eight hour period, excluding 
the usual lunch time. 


Rains have abolished most 
“hoot owl shifts,” but not before 
an important victory was won. 
These work hours, dictated by fire 
hazards, started at 4 a.m., and 
ended when fire inspectors ruled 
-eonditions unsafe. As a result 
loggers got only six hours or so of 
work and were docked accord- 


inal. 


4 GEORGIANS ARRESTED FOR 
ENSLAVING 2 NEGROES 


MACON, AUG. 26 (FP).—A 
sheriff and three farmers were in- 
dicted here on charges of beating 
two Negro workers and holding 
them in slavery. 

Named in the four-count fed- 
eral indictment were: Sheriff John 
B. Fokes of Dooly County; Frank 
B. Calhoun, operator of a large 
farm near Unadilla; his son, Rod- 
mney; and his son-in-law, Edward 
T. Chancey. 

They were chargéd with con- 
spiracy to violate the constitutional 


rights of Theodis Blue and A. C. 
Cross, two Negro farm laborers. 

According to the indictment, the 
white men filed phony criminal 
charges against Blue in January, 
1949, -and used the charges to 
return him from Detroit and make 
him work on the Calhoun cotton 
farm. Chancey, acting as a deputy 
sheriff, brought Blue to the farm. 

Another count said the defend- 
ants beat Cross and jailed him in 
January, 1951, to force him to 
return to the Calhoun farm after 


| 


he had moved away. 


Labor Editor Warns Newsmen of Smith Act Peril 


WRITES EDITORS AND REPORTERS ON JAILING 


“If one editor can be arrested 
for criticizing government policies 
and authorities, then cannot other 
editors be arrested?” 

This is the challenging opening 
of a four-page brochure sent to 
newspaper publishers, editors and 
reporters throughout the land by 
Morris Watson, veteran West 
Coast newspaperman who is edi- 
tor of The Dispatcher, official 
paper of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s) 
Union. 

Watson appeals to éveryone in 
the newspaper field, regardless of 
their political convictions or Jean- 
ings, to examine the full implica- 
tions of the Smith Act arrests last 
month of two editors. The two are 
Al Richmond, executive editor of 
the Daily Peoples World and 
Philip M. Connelly, Southern Cali- 
fornia editor of the Daily Peoples 
World and former head of the CIO 
Newspaper Guild .on the West 
Coast. 

“As sakislhatehle| as it seems, 
the brochure pomts out, “They are 
actually charged in| an indictment 


ilence, Watson then asks, 


voted by the Los Angeles Federal 


Grand Jury with conspiring to 
publish magazines, pamphlets and 
a NEWSPAPER.” 

Going into the fact that no 
charge is leveled that they ac- 
tually advocated or taught over- 


ithrow of the government by vio- 


“Could 
not the same charge be _ levied 
against other editors? Most, if not 
all newspapers, conceive it their 
proper funciton to inform, 
teach, to mold, to advocate.” 


Watson makes it clear that in! 


ithis appeal he is not concerned 


with support for the beliefs of the 


arrested :g itors, but with the pres- 


ervation of the free press and its 


right to teach, mold and advocate 
according to conscience. He quotes 
a hard-hitting excerpt from the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch which 
makes the same point. 

Pointing out that the left press 
has no monopoly on criticism of 
government policy, he says, “It is 


| my opinion that we are all in the 


game boat and if it springs a leak 
we will all drown together.” 

“In thirty years of newspaper- 
ing,’ Watson warns, “I have never 


to 


ON WEST COAST 
felt so. apprehensive about the 


freedom of the press as I do to- 


day.” 
The brochure details some of 


the litthe-known and shocking facts} 


of the arrest, such as the fact that 
twenty FBI agents invaded the 
offices of the Peoples World in 
San Francisco and handcuffed Al 
Richmond at his desk while he was 
working on the days edition. It 
cites the preposterous bail of $75,- 
000 for the two, tantamount. to 
denial of bail despite the 8th 
Amendment to the Constitution 
which says excessive bail shall not 
be required. 

The eloquent exposition briefly 
outlines the historic struggles for 
freedom on the press in the United 
States and concludes by urging all 


papers to print the warning dis- 
sents to the upholding a oe 

Smith Act by Justices Douglas oa 
Black and “that you bring sharply 
to the attention of your readers 


the threat to their own individual 


liberties if freedom of the press is 
destroyed.” , 
Watson invites comments and 


opinions. 


me 


Terror in Turkey 


Hit by National Party 

SOFIA, Aug. 26.—The Demo- 
cratic Partys government of Tur- 
key as “has not carried out any of 
the improvement expected by the 
people who voted for it,” it was 
declared by Mustala Kently, sec- 
retary of the National Party of 
Turkey, in a statement published 
in the Istanbul-paper, Vatan: 


“The arbitrary acts by the gov- 
ernment, the statement declared, 
‘are continuing on a ‘large scale. 
Freedom in our country is being 
more and more restricted. The 
freedom of the press in Turkey is 
being systematically restricted, 

“The present situation at home 
is reminiscent of the times of the 
janissarvy excesses, of the times of 
the Sultans and of the Republic 
People’s Party of, Ismet Inonu. 
The conscientious civil servants 
employed by the state live in an 
atmosphere of horrible terror.” 


Wipe Out Rent Lid in Berkeley, Cal. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.— 
Rent Director Tighe Woods has 
agreed with the Berkeley City 
Council that popular demand 
for continuance of rent controls 
doesn’t count as compared with 
desires of landlord interests. 

According to a City Council 


resolution, adopted by a 8-1 


vote last month, Woods lifted 
Berkeley rent lids as of last Fri- 
day. He also ended curbs in 


Lodi, Ripon and unincorporated 
areas in Santa Clara County. 
Ending of controls is based 
on the premises that there is no. 
longer a shortage of rental units. 


HOW WASHINGTON BARRED 


UN MOVE TO AID AFRICA 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 

GENEVA, Switzerland, Aug. 
26.—It took Washington only a 
few hours to get its satellites on 
the UN Economic and_ Social 
Council _meeting® here to water 
down a resolution setting up a 
commission for Africa. 

The Philippine delegate, Cor- 
nelio Balbaceda, had _ proposed 
that steps be taken to set up a 
regional UN Commission _ for 
Africa. Similar regional commis- 
sions for Latin America, and the 
Far East have been extremely 
useful UN institutions since they 
not only help report vital eco- 


the peoples of these areas a chan 


nomic information but often nb 


to express themselves. 


_ The Philippine delegate in fact 
was very modest. He _ simply 
wanted the question studied, and 
decided next year. And the co- 
lonial powers, which actually 
govern Africa, would be the first 


'to be consulted. 


In short order, the proposal was 
backed by Egypt, India and some 


| Latin Americans. 


The USSR proposed that “the 
representatives and consultative 


‘ 


| 


forgans of the local population of 


the territories in question” should| «. 


also be consulted. And the Soviet 
spokesman, G. P. Arkadien, stress- 


ed the importance of industrializa-' 


tion for Africa, saying that not 
only were studies needed, but 


African peoples. Poland was ready 
to back the Philippine idea, how- 
ever, while warming against 
amend; ¥ its which would give the 
cojonial powers a controlling say 
in such a commission, 


The task of blocking this move 
fell to Sweden. Its delegate quick- 
ly proposed that instead of even 
these small steps toward a full 
‘fledged UN commission, the prob- 
lems of Africa should simply be 
reviewed in the annual World 
Economic: Report. The objections 
of the colonial powers in Africa. 
said the Swedish delegate, rule 
out a genuine commission. 


U. S. delegate Isador Lubin, 
confined himself to a glowing ac- 


count of how the Marshall Plan’ 


fund for overseas development has 
allocated the majestic sum of 


50 ‘million’ dollars for geographical | 
—— on Page 6) 


practical measures to assist the 


Rail Talks 

Today marks a year since the 
government seized the railroads to 
break a strike. Negotiations be- 
tween three of the operating 
Brotherhoods and the carriers are 


still in a snarl. The dispute has 
stretched for nearly two and one- 
half years. The latest was a letter 
from "the Brotherhoods of Firemen 
and Enginemen; Locomotives En- 
gineers and the Conductors, to 
the mediation board pressing their 
offer of arbitration. The com- 
panies, say the unions, want to 
arbitrate only six of the disputed 
rules. | 


Farmers on Price Bill 


The National Farmers Union's 
executive committee has passed a 
resolution calling on Truman to — 
call a special session of Congress 
if it adjourns, to enact effective | 
price control. 


BRT Raps Raiders 


The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen beat off a raid of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North 
America on the Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad by the uncom- 
fortable majority of 370 to 299. 
The BRT poll shows a number of 
elections in which the tiny SUNA 
won. Apparently alarmed, Train- 
man News devotes its current is- 
sue to boosting its own stock and 
attacking SUNA. The BRT’s gen- 
eral chairmen are meeting in Chi- 
cago today. 


ACLU on Cop Unions 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union declared for the right of: 
government employes to join ANY 
union they choose, in a “friend 
of the court brief” it submitted in 


‘the suit of the Transport Workers 


Union challenging Police Commis- 
sioner Monaghan’s ban on union- 
ism among New York City police- 
men. 


Corey Gets Job 


Lewis Corey, former professor 
at Antioch College and for many 
years a theoretician of American 
Social Democrats, have been hired 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen as na- 
tional director of education. 


Hlicit Love 


Stewart & Warner Co., Chi- 
cago, loves the local of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers in its plant so much 
(as a replacement of the UE) that 
it allowed the union to write a 
column in the Stewart Warnerite, 
the company’s paper. The NLRB 
ruled, however, that it was an 
unfair labor practice” because it 
was preference over two unions— 
the UE and IUE-ClO—now bid- 
ding for a new election in the 
plant. | 


Teachers Ban Jimcrow 
Forty-four locals of the. Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, AFL, 


were ordered by unanimous con- 
vention resolution to end _ their 


segregated locals as violations of 


the. union’s constitution. At the 
‘same time the convention held in 
‘Grand Rapids voted to exclude 
from membership “those whose 
political actions are subject to to- 
talitarian control such as fascist, 
Nazi or Communist.” 


Ford Layoff 


The Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
cut 2,000 workers off the payroll 
of its Windsor plant, and put the 
rest on a four-day basis. Rhys M. 
Sale, the company’s president said 
sales had dropped to “the point 


where we have no alternative but ” 


to cut back.” 


The rate of production in the 
. Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies that of Europe 
as a whole during the first quarter 
of 1951, it was revealed by the 
‘United Nations released in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, yesterday. The 
UN Economic Commission for 
Europe reparted that. production 
went up 19 percent over the first 
quarter of 1950 in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
-gilavakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and by 18 percent in the Soviet 
Union. | 

This compared with a 13 to 14 
percent rise for Europe as a whole, 
the dispatches played down the 
sharp disparity betwen the socialist 
countries and the Marshall Plan 
countries. 

Using statistics in this fashion 
‘meant that figures on the soaring 
~production in the countries of so- 
cialism were used to raise the level 
for Europe as a whole. Despite 


the statistical juggling, the great 


i 
H 
; 
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UN REPORTS EAST EUROPE OUTPUT 
SOARS ABOVE MARSHALLIZED WEST 


advances in the Socialist sectors, 


could not be concealed. 
SOVIET INCREASES. 


At the same time, the Soviet 
Union announced that the state 
production plan for industry for 
the second quarter of 1951 had 
been overfulfilled by 104 percent, 
and represented an increase of 16 
percent over the second quarter of 
1950. The increase was accom- 
paniéd by still greater sales of con- 
sumer commodities to’ the people. 
Prices on consumer items in the 
Soviet Union have been cut dras- 
tically on at least five different oc- 
casions since the end of World 
War IL. | 

Sales of meat in the USSR dur- 


ing the second quarter of 1951 


‘tinued housing shortage but ad- 


rose 17 percent, fats 11 percent, 
milk and dairy products 53 per- 
cent, cheese 14 percent, eggs 45 
percent, sugar 27 percent, confec- 
tionery 10 percent, cotton fabrics 
22 percent, silk fabrics 20 percent, 
hosiery 18 percent, knitted wear 
23 percent, furniture 28 percent, 
bicycles 43 percent, phonographs 
46 percent, pocket and wrist 
watches 24 percent, sewing ma- 
chines 26 percent, cameras 65 per-. 
cent. 
HOUSING 

In addition vast increases in 
housing construction and _ great 
peacetime projects have . taken 
place in all the socialist countries. 
The UN report pointed to a con- 


mitted that it was due to the fact 
that employment is increasing at a 
faster rate than available housing. 
In Western Europe, the housing 
shortage remains severe even 
though unemployment is critical, 
especially in Italy and France. 
Inflation is non-existent in the 
Socialist countries, and prices have 
been cut regularly. Nonetheless, 
the UN report attempted to cry 
sour grapes by claiming that prices 
increases “must occur’ because of 
the increase in savings and income 
of the working people, which the 
'UN report calls “surplus purchas- 
ing power.” What the UN com- 
mission neglects to mention is that 
it is a law of socialist production 


that output increases along with| 


income, and vice versa, thus bar- 
ring inflationary pressures. 
RESENT U. S. CURBS 

The contrast between the peace 
economies of the Socialist coun- 
tries and the wobbling arms econ- 
omies of Western Europe was fur- 
ther indicated by a report from 
Geneva by Michael Hoffman in 
yesterday's New York Times. Hoff- 
man reported that Washington’s or- 
der to the Marshall Plan countries 
to cut trade with Eastern Europe 
is playing havoc with the econo- 
mies of the West. : 

“Europeans,” Hoffman reported, 
“are getting fed up with the U. S. 
Congress’ effort to tell them what 
they should and should not trade 
with Eastern Europe.” 

As a result of Washington-im- 
posed restrictions, Hoffman _re- 
ported: “In 1950 Western Europe 
got less than a third as much 
(measured in constant prices) from 
Eastern Europe as in 1938, which 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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17 Smith Act Victims Form _ 
Committee to Map Own Defense 


The Seventeen men and women 
arrested in New York on June 20 
for alleged violation of the Smith 
Act have formed a committee to 
organize, conduct and finance their 
own defense, it was announced 
yesterday by Elizabeth Gurley! 
Flynn, chairman of the committee. 
The organization is the Self-De- 
fense Committee of the.17 Victims 
of the Smith Act and has offices 
at 799 Broadway. 

“The issue in this case,” Miss 
Flynn said, “is whether the Bill of 
Rights is to live or die. Both 
— Black and Douglas have 

eld that the Smith Act under 
which we were indicted nullifies 
the First Amendment which pro- 
tects free speech and thought. No 
one can deny that we seventeen 


_, defendants have been indicted be-) 


cause of our advocacy of peace. 
The very indictment against us, in 
fact, alleges as overt acts the writ- 
ing of articles which favored peace 
and atteadance at public meetings 
where peace was advocated.” 


Louis Weinstock, former head, 


cil, is secretary of the committee | 
and Marion Bachrach treasurer. 
Richard O. Boyer will be in charge 
of public relations. He is a former 
member of the staff of the New 
Yorker and the author of “The 
Dark Ship,” “If This Be Treason,” 
and other books and pamphlets. 
A veteran newspaperman, he was 
formerly a reporter:for the New 
York Herald Tribune, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Boston Herald, Dal- 


las Times-Herald and other news-| =f 


papers. 
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Gen. Matthew Ridgway’s reply 
to protests over the bombing of 


Kaesong and the Aug. 19 shoot- 
ing of a Chinese soldier south of 
Kaesong is as “contemptible and | 
savage as the planning of the mur- 
der, the Peking radio declared 
yesterday. 

The Peking radio quoted an 


 . editorial from the Peoples Daily, 


Peking newspaper. “Obviously,” | 
the editorial declared, “before the. 
Amer‘can side revises such a con- 
temptible and savge attitude, re- 


sumption of the negotiations is ‘n- 


conceivable.” | 


The broadcast said that Ridg- 


way lied in his Saturday message: 
rejecting the protest against the’ 


HITS RIDGWAY 


Kaesong bombing. It said Ridg- 
way s message showed “an attitude 
of extremely arrogant hoodlumism.” 


Ridgway did: aot mention any 
evidence presented in support of 


‘the bombing charge, the. radio 


said, but “merely lied” when he 
said no violation occurred. 


It referred to a report from Ridg- 
ways publicity men that radar 
picked up an unidentified plane 
the night of the bombing, and con-| 
cluded: 

“From this, the sinister American 
plot of manufacturing this provoca- 
tive incident in order to under- 
mine the armistice conference. is 
clear beyond a shadow of a doubt.” 


TACOMA PEACE GROUP HIT 
STATE DEPT ON JAPAN PACT 


- TACOMA, Wash., Aug. 26.— 

Opposition to the State Depart- 
ments projected Japanese peace 
treatv was voted by an impressive 
two-day peace conference under 
broad sponsorship here. The par- 
ley also called for a five-power 
peace pact and an end to stalling 
on the Korea ceasefire. 


Co-sponsored by Citizens Arous- 
ed, Tacoma’s largest peace or- 
ganization, and by Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, a religious group, 


the peace gathering included a 


public meeting attended by 300 
persons and discussion panels with 


more than 100 participants. 
The panel groups. met in Pil- 


grim Congregational Church here 
went on record: 

Featured speaker at the public 
meeting im First’ Congregational 
Church was A. J. Muste of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. He 
stressed the importance of admit- 
tg Peoples China to the UN. | 

Two resolutions adopted unani- 
mously at the mass meeting placed 
the audience on record against the 
military alliance with Franco 
Spain and against universal mili- 
tary conscription, 

Holding of the conference 
marked a new level in the develop- 
ing Organization of peace senti- 
ment in this area. 
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India Won't Sign Japan 
Pact Written By U.S. 


| WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—India served official notice today that she would boy- 
of the AFL Painter District Coun-|cott the San Francisco conference next month on the Japanese treaty; and that she planned 


to sign a separate, bilateral peace treaty with Japan. The Indian note to the U. S$ 


Department declared India could 
not be a party to a treaty which 
failed to restore Japan to “a po- 
sition of honor, equality and con- 
tentment among the community 
of free nations.” 

India complained particularly 
against plans to follow up the 


f 
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Anti-Semitie Film 


A picket line of 60 men and 
women paraded before the Park 
Avenue Theatre Friday night, pro- 
testing the motion picture Oliver 
Twist. 

Sponsored by 


the Yorkville 


_ = |Chapter of the Civil Rights Con- 


gress, the pickets chanted “Boycott 
Oliver Twist, it’s gnti-Semitic,” and 
“Oliver Twist is twisted art.” 
Leaflets passed out at the thea- 
tre stated: “Today, in the United 


Picket Oliver Twist Film, ‘Ask 


Be Withdrawn 


is a new step in the old direction | 


of preparing for the mass murders. 
It contributes to the further accept- 
ance of anti-Semitism. The exhibi- 
tion of this film becomes part of 
the pattern of growing fascism.” 
The Yorkville CRC urged pro- 
tests to the Park Avenue Theatre 
management, the Walter Reade 
Theatres, owners of the Park Ave- 
nue, and asked individuals and or- 
ganizations to join the picketing 
until Oliver Twist is withdrawn. 


States, the showing of Oliver Twist 


COMING 
TOMORROW 


First of a series 
By Elizabeth 


Gurley Flynn 

“Why the Supreme Court 
Should Rehear the Appeal 
Against the Smith Act ‘Con- 


> 


viction of the ‘Il. 


Tito Bans Books 


American treaty immediately with 
a bilateral Japanese-U. S. security 
treaty, giving American armed 
forces the right to continue occupy- 
ing bases in Japan. 

The Indian note said there would 
be no proof that Japan entered 
such an arrangement “voluntarily” 
unless U. S. occupation forces were 
withdrawn before the pact was 
signed. | 

The U. S. State Department, in 


releasing India’s note and its own’) 


reply today, sharply attacked In- 
dia’s stand, which included a pro- 
posal that a Japanese treaty spe- 
cifically recognize China's claim to 
Taiwan (Formosa). This proposal, 
the State Department claimed, 


works on Marxism-Leninism, 


On Marxism 


PRAGUE, Aug. 26 (Telepress)— 
Twenty periodicals and 98 books 
were put on the index in Titoist 
Yugoslavia, reports Nova Borba 
from Zagreb. It is forbidden to 
edit, to read or lend them.. The 
ban includes a whole series of 
in- 
cluding a number of works by 
V. L. Leni. 


lraq Drive Grows 


To Nationalize Oil 
SOFIA, Aug. 26. (Telepress).— 
The movement for nationalization 
of the oil industry, of lraq is grow- 
ing daily despite the repressive 
measures taken by the Iraqui au- 


would lead to “indefinite post- 
ponement’ of a Japanese treaty. 


thorities, according to the Egyp- 
tion newspaper Et Misri. 


——_— 


EGYPT POLICE 


SHOOT 10 AS 


CROWDS SHOUT: ‘OUST WEST’ 


CAIRO, Egypt, Aug. 26.—Po- 
lce fired on demonstrators outside 
the U. S. and British Embassies 
today, wounding 10 persons. It 
was the culmination of a day of 
demonstrations on the 15th anni- 
versary of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty authorizing stationing British 
troops in the Suez Canaf zone. 

The crowd shouted “Down with 
the United States!” “Down with 
Britain!” : 

“No alliance with pirates!” As 
the demonstrators broke through 
police lines on the street that rues 


| between the two embassies, police 


opened fire. 


The demonstrators held _ the 
streets all day shouting demands 
that the British be thrown out of 
the canal zone. 

In the summer capital at Alex- 
andria, Premier Mustapha el Na- 
has Pasha handed a note to British 


in reply to Foreign Secretary Her- 
bert Morrison’s recent letter urg- 
ing Egypt to continue the 1936 
treaty in force. Be ae 

Nahas declared in a_ recent 
speech that Egypt will abrogate 
the treaty “very soon, and it was 
expected that the new Egyptian 
note would confirm this intention. 


Ambassador Sir Ralph Stevenson} 


100 N. Y. Youths ~ 
Distribute 


Peace Plea 

Over 100 young people vester- 
day distributed thousands of leaf- 
lets at key spots in the city calling 
for cease fire now in Korea. — 

At the Polo Grounds, 10,000 
scorecards for the Giant Cub 
game were distributed. On the re- 
verse side they carried a “Score- 
card For Peace.” 

At the Brighton Beach BMT 


station, 10,000 leaflets were dis-— 


tributed, and 500 helium inflated 
balloons were 
peace messages. A mobilization of 
two police cars, two cops. 

A mobilization of two police 
cars, two cops on horses, and half 
a dozen cops afoot failed to deter 
the youth of 125 passers-by who 
signed a giant telegram calling for 
peaceful negotiations. The tele- 
gram is addressed to Gen. Ridg- 
way, President Truman, and the 
United Nations. | 

On the lower East Side, 6,000 
leaflets were distributed in the 
baseball lots along the East River 


Drive. 

The actions were Organized by 
the New York Youth Peace Cru- 
sade, as part of the campaign ini- 
tiated by the American Youth 
Peace Crusade. 


Communist Party 
Moves Uptown 

The National Committee of the 
Communist Party U.S.A. yesterday 
announced the removal of its head- 
quarters from its old address, 35 
E. 12 St., to 29 W. 125 St. 
9-2600. 

Announcement was made on be- 


half of the National Committee by 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Pettis 


Perry. 
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THE AMSTERDAM NEWS. 


notes the controversy over the 
appointment of newsman W. L. 
“Billy” Rowe as Seventh Deputy 
Police Commissioner. 

The Amsterdam News says if 
the community is “upset about 
this or any other development 
.. . it is high time Harlem itself 
do something about the matter.” 
_ “It is only through massed 

- yoices and massed strength that 

advancement can be _ wrested 
from those who would withhold 
it? 
“Harlem is badly in need = of. 
organizing. The single voice of 
many community groups which 
work for common goals in the 
community should be joined, so 
that the immense, untapped 
power of the people can really 
be felt. 

“The Amsterdam News is in 
favor of unification of these or- 

- ganizations. . . It would make 
me believe for some changes for 


the better in the future.” 
. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN de- 


nounces the recent jailing of 
John H. McCray of the Colum- 
bia, S. C., Lighthouse and In- 
former for parole violation. Mc- 
. Cray was arrested in 1949 for 
writing a death house interview 
- with a Negro who was electro- 
cuted in a rape frameup. The 
white woman claimed libel. 
McCray was fined $3,000 and 
put on three years probation. 
An Associated Press man who 
wrote the same story was also 
indicted but nothing has hap- 
pened to him. 
_ “From where we sit,” says the 
Afro, “this last chapter in the 
McCray case has all the ear- 
marks ef a not too thinly dis- 
guised attempt on the part of 
irritated South Carolina officials 
to silence this man’s thunderous 
voice.” | 
e 
THE PITTSBURGH COUR- 
IER comments on the West 
Point’ cheating incident, “the 
fact is, however, that most of 
the graduates of West Point who 
command our ground forces 
have habitually -been guilty of 
moral lapses where colored 
, Americans are concerned.” 
“There is slight difference 
between lying and cheating to 
get a commission and doing the . 
same thing to uphold a baseless 
theory of white supremacy.” 
+ 


THE JOURNAL AND GUIDE 
raises the question of the future 
status of Negroes in Virginia as 
well as the nation in its com- 
ment on current proposals to 
Jease the state’s. parks to private 
operators. There is only one for 
Negroes. But the question raises 
‘some fundamental questions for 
the Journal, 

“We believe that the next 
move in the direction of com- 
posing the serious and possibly 
diastrous questions now con- 
fronting both races must come 
from the whole people who con- 
trol the reins of government.” 
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World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


2. Some Real Examples 


Of Forced Labor 


THE WORLD Federation of 
Trade Unions document, to 
which we referred in Friday's 
column, is limited to an ex- 
posure of forced labor in the 
colonies and Latin America. But 
a close study of the types of 
forced labor exposed should also 
enable us to recognize some of 
them right here in the land of 
the free and home of the brave. 

If the AFL is really interested 
in the subject it should study 
the report submitted to the UN 
by Domitiano Soto, acting sec- 
retary of Chile's Labor Federa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that on 
some future occasion the UN 
will receive a similar docu- 
mented study of forced labor 
forms in the USA. 

A sample of the exhibits sub- 
mitted by Soto was the official 
Gazette of the British colony of 
Kenya published last year, ex- 
tending the powers of the gov- 
ernment to recruit forced labor. 

The June 20 issue of the 
WFTU's organ, World Trade 
Union Movement, runs a photo- 


| state of the document, titled 


“Compulsory Labor (Regula- 


tion) Ordinance.” It concludes: 


“Now, therefore, I John Dal- 
zell Rankine, Commander of 
the most distinguished Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, 
Governor's deputy of the colony 
and protectorate of Kenya, in 
exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by section 4 of the afore- 
said ordinance, do hereby con- 
sent to imposition of, and do 
impose compulsory labor for the 


adult able-bodied male members 
of the Kitosh tribe of the ap- 
parent age of not less than 18 
nor more than 45 years residing 
in the North Nianza District.” 

* 


Soto cited a Commitee of Ex- 
perts report on some reform 
measure in a British colony 
which frankly admitted the ex- 
istence of forced labor in other 
British territories. It said, “The 
government hopes that the ex- 
periments carried out in several 
territories tending to reduce or 
abolish forced labor may be 
usefully applied in other areas 


with similar social and economic 


development.” 

Soto noted, however, the reply 
of governors of Southern Rhode- 
sia. Tanganyika and Uganda 
who claimed abolition of forced 


labor would not be good for the | 


native peoples. : 

A section on the Union of 
South Africa stresses the “close 
relation between forced labor 
and racial discrimination.” Fig- 
ures are given of many thou- 
sands of non-European thrown 
into prisons for infratcion of the 
race supremacy code. There are 


also seven licensed “private” 


prisons. During 1940, a total of 
104,000 Africans were sentenc- 
ed. They are taken daily in 
caged trucks to work for gold- 
mining and other companies. 
The story is the same in Ni- 
geria, where a majority of the 
——— are employed on pub- 
ic works and it is the same in 
the vast stretch of French and 
Belgian territories. ? 


Soto cited at least a dozen 
different types of peonage, serf- 


_ dom and outright slavery in 


South American countries, with 
Negroes and Indians generally 
the victims. He even noted that 
“when a large estate is sold, the 
sale covers the cattle and the 


Indian families.” They still have . 


the practice of enslavement for 


- debt, in many parts, 
* 


An American would naturally 
shrink in horror at the thought 
that millions of peoples are still 
subject to such forced labor con- 
ditions. But let’s not feel too su- 
perior on this matter. We can 
probably show as many Negro 
prison laborers, jailed on trivial 
or framed charges as South 
Africa. You see them by the 
thousands in chain gangs on 
road-building jobs throughout 
the South. It is a well-known 
practice in many southern coun- 
ties to save the taxpaying folks 


money by keeping prisons filled - 


to provide labor for road work. 

It is equally well known that 
many poor sharecroppers in the 
South are kept in perpetual debt 
to the white planters and that 


they dare not move elsewhere , 


until, in the estimation of the 
planter, the debt is paid or 
worked off. 


Earlier this month a conges- 
sional committee heard testi- 
mony on a case of enslavement 
of a Negro for an alleged debt. 
The planter went as far as to 
hold the enslaved Negro chil- 
dren as security. The witness 
said the practice is widespread. 

Then there is our aia 
type of forced labor. Tens of 
thousands of Mexican workers 
entering illegally to seek jobs in 
agriculture, are hired but are 
forced to work for next to 


nothing, on pain of being ex- 


posed and deported. 

Those who thought they 
could play with the forced la- 
bor issue for war propaganda 
purposes should soon realize 
that they have been playing 
with a buzzsaw. There is 
plenty of forced labor—closer 
home. 


Of Things to Come 


by John Pittman 


Grave Misealeulations of 
Gen. Van Fleet Peril Us 


FLEET’s boast 
that, if large-scale fighting re- 
sumes in Korea, his troops will 
engage the Koreans and Chinese 
with “hate and eagerness” is a 
revealing statement. It would be 
good if it could be ascribed 
merely to the habits of field 
commanders, who are supposed 
to exude confidence in their men 
and in the final victory of their 
cause. But unfortunately, Van 
Fleet's utterance seems fo re- 
flect the thinking of the White 
House, the State Department 
and the Pentagon. And. this 
geen is based upon a number 
of profound mis-calculations. 


In the fi lace, United Na- 
tions correspondent have re- : 
peatedly reported the lack of 


Sy 


“eagerness. among Gen. Van 
Fleet's troops. There was, in 
fact, no “eagerness” among these 
troops even during the two 
periods in which they were ad- 
vancing above the 38th Parallel, 
scoring real victories in battle. 


Nor is this conditions likely to — 


get any better from Gen. Van 
Fleet's viewpoint. On the con- 
trary, the longer the fighting in 
Asia goes on, the more pressing 
will become the soldier’s demand 
for an answer to the ridle of why 
they are 6,000 miles away from 
home “defending” their country. 
is as 

IT IS TRUE, perhaps, that the 

propaganda of the Truman Ad- 


ministration and the big brass in | 
the field may have instilled in 


many of the soldiers a feeling of 
annoyance against the Koreans 
and the Chinese. Certainly, the 
systematic propagation of white 
supremacist racism has incul- 


cated in them a contempt for 
the Koreans and Chinese. And 
the entire staging of the break- 
downs in the truce negotiations, 
the premeditated flare-ups of hot 
feelings over the “obstruction- 
ism” of the Koreans and Chi- 
nese, the deliberate framing of 
impossible demands for a demar- 
cation line and buffer zone be- 
tween the 38th Parallel and the 
Yalu, and the brazenly gleeful 
way in which the Koreans  balk- 
ing at these “terms” are inter- 
preted as a break-up -of the ne- 
gotiations—all these maneuvers 
to stall any agreement, while 
ing ae to want one, may 
ave caused many a United Na- 
tions soldier to despair of a set- 
tlement, and to blame the Ko- 
reans and Chinese for it. But 
this is not the same thing as to 
infuse the United Nations 
soldiers with hate for the Ko- 
reans and Chinese. 

There,is no rational basis for 
hatred, as can be seen by the 
almost complete absence of 
hatred for Chinese and Koreans 
among the civilians here at 
home. General 'Van Fleet’s state- 
ment of his troops hatred for the 
Koreans and Chinese is impor- 
tant precsely because it reflects 
his own attitude and that of the 
Truman Administration, while it 


is not the attitude of the people 


of the United States. This gap 
between the people's attitude 
and that of the Truman Admin- 
istration and the Pentagon is 


also bound to grow, notwith- 
standing all the maneuvres to 
make it seem that we are being 
menaced by Asian “hordes.” For 
again, the people cannot under- 
stand, if we are “saving” the 
Koreans from a horrible fate, 
why we are killing nearly three 
million Korean civilians. 
¢ 


TWO OTHER miscalculations 
lie behind Gen. Van Fleet’s re- 
mark and the suicidal moves of 


Truman and the Pentagon to 


break up the truce talks and ex- 
tend the war in Asia. The first 


is the belief that the United 


States commanders will have a 
real United Nations force to 
order into battle. But the British 


Labor Barty convention next — 


month is expected to demand 
an immediate end to the war in 
Asia. The token forces which 
Washington had bludgeoned out 
of its “allies” are not a real 
United Nations army. And if 
Washington extends the war in 


Asia, it will lose many a “staunch : 


ally” it now has, leaving United 
States soldiers to carry on the 
war alone. 


As the threats to utilze atomic - 


weapons against the Koreans and 
Chinese, threats based on a 
false push - button, blitzkrieg 
theory, have already consoli- 
dated many peoples of Asia 
against the Truman Administra- 
tion. If such threats_are carried 
out, Washington will, have be- 
gun something it will not be 
able to finish. For the Koreans 
and Chinese, according to: re- 
ports, are prepared to retaliate 


in kind. 


THE TIMES gnashes its edi- | 


torial teeth over the fact that 
the Soviet Union is sending @ 
delegate to the Japanese treaty 
conference. It h ritically as- 
serts: “the United States has as- 
sumed the leadership of giving 
this exchange a workable form 
but it has made no attempt to 
dictate what would be accept- 
able terms of a draft.” th 

Times editorial writers shoul 

have taken a look at the paper's 
front page before making that 
crack. Right on page 1 is the 
news that India is getting ready 
to boycott the conference just 
because Washington is set to dic- 
tate a treaty. that is not a docu- 
ment for peace but is aimed at 
making Japan a springboard for 
war. The Times also ignores its 
own news dispatches with an 
editorial stating’ that Washing- 
ton-imposed restrictions on trade 
between. Eastern and Western 
Europe ‘is “pinching” the Peo- 
ples Democracies and the Soviet 
Union. Elsewhere in the paper 
is a dispatch by Michael Hoff- 
man from Geneva to the effect 
that that the West is being bad- 


ly hurt by the restrictions and — 


wants them lifted. 
ol 


- ‘THE COMPASS’ I. F. Stone * 


declares: “Rhee openly and —_ 
way covertly have shown the 

opposition to truce talks ever 
since they were broached. An 
obscene comedy is being play- 
ed by the American military in 
Korea, with assists from Rhee’s 
‘irregulars.’ Don’t be a sucker 
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for the poppycock being poured - 


into the American press.” 
* 


THE HERALD-TRIBUNE’s ~ 


Alsop Brothers go Freudian over 
the Iranian crisis, fearing that 
Washington may have contri- 
buted to making “the British 


neurotic” about the situation, - 


They, declare that “whether we 
like it or not, America is going 
to have to stick by Britain in 
this hideous busines in the 

and elsewhere.” They propose 
some old-fashioned blackmail, 


to stop the Iranians from owne ~ 


ing their own oil, noting: “The 


Iranian Treasury is barer than - 


Old Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. It can be richly replen- 
ished with 50,000,000 Pounds 
annually by a deal with the 
British. These facts alone a 
enough to exercise great an 


persuasive pressure for govern- 


mental changes.” 
. 


THE NEWS says that under * 


the —Truman Administration 
there is a danger the U. S, ‘A. 
is being changed.to the “U.S.P.”, 
standing for the “United States 
of Pendergast, of Plunder.” It’s 
solution is to vote the Demo- 
crats out and put the Republi- 
cans in. Will it then be the 


United States of Teapot Dome ss 


Swindles? 


THE WORLD-TELEGRAM _ 


is sore because two lawyers have 
offered to defend the 17 New 
York victims of the Smith Act. 
It recalls Judge Medina’s sen- 
tencing of the six lawyers who 
defended the Communist Na- 
tional Committee and adds that 
Medina’s actions should serve as 


a “formidable and salutary warn- _ 
ing for all future defense law- = 


yers for Commies.” 
> 


THE POST’s Robert S. Allen, ‘ 


in his syndicated column, says 
that a sordid battle over the 
cornering of scrap iron in South 
Korea is going on between U. §, 
steel companies, Japanese steel 
companies and the South Ko- 
rean government. Wanna bet the 


U. ¢ steel firms win out? 
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Witchhunters’ Lawlessness 


: IN THROWING OUT the conviction of William Rem- 
ington, the Circuit Court of Appeals noted two facts: 


* That U. S. Attonrey Irving Saypol, himself a Jew, 
had resorted to anti-Semitism to get a conviction. — 


* That this same ambitious careerist, riding high on 
the wayes of this “red scare” had lawlessly used the “sub- 
versive lists” issued—illegally—by the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral. The judge had been so eager for a conviction that 
he too had trampled on the most elementary tenets of 
traditional American law regarding circumstantial evidence. 


In short, the frameup not only of Communists, but 
even of frightened ex-New Dealers, is breeding more and 
more lawlessness, racism, anti-democratic ruthlessness, -in 
the government itself. It is ironical that this reproach to 
the witchhunters should come from the same court which 


opened the gates to them in the- case of the Communist 
at Bg 
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THIS’ WEEKS NEW REPUBLIC notes editorialy 
that the Government's lawyers, in jailing Communists, 
“have sought to simplify the process to an act of rote. In 
doing so, they are challenging the traditional right of 
bail.” (Aug. 27). 

“Political beliefs of a surety have never before entered 
into the picture,” remarks the New Republic. “Now, they 
become a primary issue . . . Recently, in the course of a 
hearing on Alexander Bittleman, Judge Weinfeld put into 
simple language what had previously ben implied, that to 
allow the U. S. Attorney General unlimited power to re- 
ject bail means ‘foreclosing the right to bail.’ it also bars 
the Communists from their right under the Eighth Amend- 

ment to be protected against ‘excessive bail.’ 


“Meanwhile,” the New Republic concludes, “the at- 
torney general's rules—aimed at the Communists—have also 


had a damaging effect on non-Communist defendants.” 
: ~ bal ze 


THE LAWLESSNESS of President Truman’s agents 
is getting worse just as Truman is coming forward as the 
countrys challenger of the vileness of McCarthyism. 


The signs are being noted that President Truman feels 
he has a political opportunity for 1952 in his verbal chal- 
lenge of McCarthyism delivered before thé American 

Legion recently. Truman retrieved victory from defeat 
in the 1948 elections by announcing the Vinson peace 
mission to Moscow—which never went. 


The danger to the nation is that Truman will pose as 
the enemy of McCarthyism on the one hand, while he is 
the prime official instrument of the same McCarthyism, 
on the other. It is not McCarthy who comands the poli- 


tical police who have now brought’ America to the point . 


where the President of the U. S. A. admits 9 nationwide 
fear to speak one’s mind on any issue. It is not McCarthy 
who is arresting and framing Communists, flouting’ the 
Jegal protections of the Constitution, spreading lawlessness 
in the courts, smashing up the right to bail, etc. Truman 
boasted to the McCarthyites that he was “breaking up the 
Communist conspiracy’ in the United States. This is ex- 
actly where the mounting popular fear and official lawless- 
ness is coming from! : } 
| ° a © 

OUR NATION CAN YET build a. united peoples 
movement against the FBI's witchhunts, the fear-breed- 
ing “loyalty oaths,” the neo-fascism of the Smith and Mc- 
Carran acts, and all the rest of the democracy-killing fear 
which is marching behind the “red scare.” 

The time is ripe for citizens of all groups to unite their 
efforts to restore the right of bail, to fight for a Supreme 
Court re-hearing in October of the Smith Act convictions 
of the Communists now in prison, and for the repeal of 
these vile anti-democratic laws which are strangling the 
- ations right to criticize Washington's policies. | 
But this can succeed only if all Americans, including 
the followers of Truman’s party, make it clear that they are 
determined to challenge McCarthyism even when it comes 
from the White House itself =. 
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_ by Rob F. Hall 


As We See It 


WASHINGTON. 


PROBABLY there were peo- 
ple in Europe a century and a 
half ago who were ignorant of 
the American Revolution and 
the great events which trans- 
pired on this continent. 


This thought was suggested to’ 
me by the shocking ignorance 


of most of my fellow Americans 
concerning what will some day 
be known as the most important 
happening of the decade 1945- 
1955. I refer to the regenera- 
tion of Eastern Europe since 
these countries were liberated 
by the Soviet Red Army. 


This is a prpgpitious moment 
for these thoughts, because on 
Aug. 23 the Romanian people, 
together with their friends in all 
parts of the world, celebrated 
the seventh anniversary of their 
national liberation. 


On that day, in 1944, the; 


Red Army drove out of 
Bucharest the Hitlerite invaders, 
and toppled the fascist dictator- 
ship of Antonescu. The Ro- 
manian people took ‘over the 
leadership of their own country 
for the first time in its history, 
and under the leadership of the 
Romanian Workers Party pro- 
ceeded to build a new society. 


ad & 


By all accounts these seven 
years have been difficult. The 
Romanian people have been 
compelled to deal with drought, 
with treachery, and with the 
conniving of our own American 
capitalists who resented the’ fact 
that a former source of profits 
and cheap raw materials was 
slipping from their grasp. 
Our own pioneer forefathers 
who opened up the American 
wilderness, and who paid dearly 
in blodd and sweat in\ the 
process, would have understood 
and appreciated the qualitids of 
the Romanian pioneers of/ this 
latter day. 


But notwithstanding the difh- 
culties, the Romanians have 
forged ahead, with the coopera- 
tion of their powerful socialist 


neighbor, the USSR. 
Three years ago, basic indus- 


try, along with transport, min- 


ing, banking, insurance and for- 


estry was nationalized. 


In two years of operation 
along socialist lines, industrial 


output rose two and a half | 


Romania’s 


Anniversary 


times. In other words, the Ro- 


manian workers achieved in two © 


years what the old system re- 
quired 25 years to accomplish. 


The Romanian workers pro- 
ceeded to produce the equip- 
ment for their own oil fields, as 
well as electric motors, ocean- 
going vessels, turbo-generators 
and other complicated but essen- 
tial tools. 


Huge construction projects 
are under way, including the 
Danrube-Black Sea canal and the 
Lenin hydro-electric _ station. 
Two new railroads have been 
completed, and soon there will 
be a mammoth printing and pub- 
lishing center. 

Agriculture, which under the 
Jandlords was as backward as 
our American system of share- 


~~eropping, has undergone a dras- 


tic transformation. New types 
of farms—state and collective 
farms—have come into being. 
Tractor stations and agricultural 
experts are ready to assist farm- 
ers in saving labor and improv- 
ing their yields. 

Schools, libraries and “houses 
of culture” have been estab- 


lished, even in the villages 
which, as Vasile Luca, secretary 
of the RWR, says, “the bour- 


geoisie and the landlords kept 
in darkness.” 


‘This is the story of a great mA 


transformation, undertaken on 


herculean scale by people of en- 3 


thusiasm, imgaination and cour- 
age. It is similar to the —- 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and the German People’s 
Democratic Republic, compris- 
ing in all about 100,000,000 


persons. . 


The story is certainly not well 
known among the American 
people. And partly because of 
this ignorance our ruling circles 
have been able to paint Romania — 


that could be told of Poland, ~~ 


and the other people’s democ- : — 


racies as some: kind of menace 
to the security of the U. S. and 
to grind out of ‘the American 
people the taxes to pay for prep- 
arations for war against these 
countries. 


“G ae 
In such a situation, it is iron- = - 


ical to hear that it is the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democ- 


racies which have erected an 
“fron curtain.” On the contrary, 
it is the U. S. ruling class which 
seeks to keep our country and 
our people “secret,” and self- 
contained, and solitary as an oys- 
ter,’ to quote Charles Dickens. 


WARSAW, Aug. 26 (TelJepress). 
—The Polish town of Zgiorz in the 
Lodz region is one of the many 
small workers’ settlements in 
which the living conditions of the 
population are undergoing a rad- 
ical change. The Six-Year Plan 
provides not only for the construc- 
tion of big industrial projects, new 
towns and large housing estates, 
but also for the needs of hundreds 
of smaller industrial centers. 


Before the war, Zgiorz was a 
typical Polish workers’ settlement 
of that period; a town of wooden 
houses—so-called “coffin houses”— 
inhabitated by 30,000 people, 
mostly weavers. The majority of 
the streets were not paved, there 
was neither water supply nor 
drainage and the center of the 
town was occupied by a dirty 
pond overgrown with reeds. 


By now 340 houses have under- 


gone major repairs and are com- 


SMALL TOWNS IN POLAND 
GET NEW SOCIALIST LOOK | 


pletely transformed. On the out- 
skirts of the town, new modern 
blocks of flats for workers are 
being built. A sewage. system has 
been laid, and three deep artesian 
wells supply water. 


All the streets have been repaired 
and the five-hectare pond in the 
center has been cleaned and_ sur- 
rounded by trees and lawns, so 
that a beautiful park now occu- 
pies the center of the town which 
has never before had any green 
spaces. Two new school buildings, 
a house of culture where cinema 
and theater performances are held, 
a new hospital and a sports sta- 
dium have also been completed. 


The workers of Zgiorz, which 
has several textile mills, a chem- 
ical factory and a factory pro- 
ducing spinning machines, are 
taking part in socialist competition 
and are topping their plan targets 


far ahead of schedule. “. 
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Wete New Tax | 
Exemptions 


For Trusts 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—The 
Senate Finance Committee yester- 
day provided corporations with 
new tax loopholes. In addition 
to tricky capital gains and depre- 
ciation clauses—granting monop- 
olies billiags in returns on their 
“investments —the Senate Commit- 
tee vot.d to grant separate excess 
profit exemptions from each sub- 
sidiary of a single monopoly. 
Under the House tax bill, each 
member of a chain of related cor- 
porations could get a $25,000 ex- 
emption on surtaxes and claim an- 
other $25,000 minimum credit 
against excess profit taxes. The 
House bill would have prohibited 
more than one such exemption and 
one such credit for the entire chain 
of companies. About $55,000,000 
in new revenues were anticipated 
from this House measure. 
Among the Senate Committee 
neg ls to help the rich was a 
oost in personal income taxes that 
works like this: 

If you earn $100, 000 « a year your 
income tax would be raised 1 per- 
cent. | 

If you are in the $65-a-week in- 
come level your personal income 
tax faces a 12 percent boost. 


West German 


Jobless Seen 


Over 2 Million 

DUSSELDORF, Aug. 26 (Tel- 
epress.—The number of West Ger- 
mans unemployed, now officially 
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Mine-Milf 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sions here, a staff of 23 federal! 
mediators is in touch with local 
negotiators across the country. The 
union’s bargaining is coordinated 
from its Denver offices with Or- 
ville Larson, M-M vice-president, 
as national bargaining coordinator. 


There is some speculation that 
if no agreement is reached Presi- 
dent Truman may refer the dispute 


which was recently given author- 
ity to handle disputes. 


CITES BIG PROFITS 


John Clark, president of the | 
Mine, Mill union, in a statement 
‘at Denver, hit the “harh-fisted re- 
fusal of non-ferrous metal opera- 


qu uate wage increase .while they 
emselves reap the most shame- 
ful profit harvest in history.” 


Clark pointed to the “shocking” 
metal company profit figures for 
the first six months of 1951. 


“Fabulous, enormous, fantastic— 
there is no word in the dictionary 
big enough to describe the profits 
in this industry—even after taxes,” 
Clark declared. “For example, 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
profits for the first six months of 
1951 were $25,349,.342—after taxes 
—39 percent above the profits for 
the same period of 1950. 


“Yet Anaconda has failed to of- 
fer a single penny of wage in- 
creases to its employes after nearly 
five months of negotiations. In- 
deed, Anaconda has refused to 
make any offer. How can this kind 
of performance be dignified with 
the name of ‘bargaining’?” 

“The skyrocketing profits this 
year come on top of metal corpora-| 


admitted to be 1,300,000, will ex- 


ceed the 2,000,000 mark this win-_| 
ter as a result of forced coal ex- 
ports. from the Ruhr basin the 
British-licensed West German pa- 
per Die Welt asserts. 

In reality, however, the figure 
is already at least twice as high; 
and the paper's admission can only 
serve as a clue to the extent of 
its anticipated further rise. 


Atrica 
(Continued from Page 2) 
surveys, and how some 49 ECA 
projects are working to map out 
the resources and transportation 
routes of the colonial areas; in 
Liberia and Ethiopia, he said, 
loans for iron ore extraction and 
road equipment had been granted 
by the Export-Import Bank. Op- 
posing the Philippine idea of a 
full-fledged commission, Lubin 
backed the Swedish proposal. 
Even so, it appeared in the 
morning of Aug. 14 that the vote 
would favor the Philippines. By 
the afternoon, Balmaceda himself 
had weakened, and. India, too. 
When the vote came, it was eight 
to seven for cutting the heart out 
of the original resolution—a sign 
of what a rough luncheon it must 
have been for a lot of delegates. 


——(0 the Co-op Way—, 
To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake. 

CAMP land and all camps around 

CARS 4:45 pm. 635 Allerton Ave. 
For reservations call: 


Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
OL 5-7828 


10:30 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m., { p.m. and 
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CAMP UNITY 
WINGDALE, NEW YORK 


Filled for Labor Day 
Camp Closing September 9th 
GROUP RATES FOR 


‘WEEKEND — September 
7th to September 9th 


For reservations and information 
. Call AL 5-6960 - 6961 


New York Office: 
Il Union Square, Room 610 


Office Open Weekdays 


jot its employes. 


lwere 25.2 percent higher than 


tion income -in 1950 which aver- 
aged 69 percent above 1949 be- 
fore taxes and 59 percent above 
1949 after taxes. And the fig- 
ures for the first six months of 
1951 show increases over last year 
of 13 percent to 296.7 percent. | 


“Phelps- Dodge last year made 
a profit averaging $5,786 for each 
And its profits 
for the first six months of 1951 


that. he wage increase of 20 cents 
an hour which we are asking for 
P-D workers would cost the com- 


to the Wage Stabilization Board, 


tors to offer their employes an ade-| ‘ 


Pittsburgh 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
John T. McTernan protested the 
witchhunter’s wild falsehood. And 
Judge Stewart remarked: 

“We are not at war with Russia. 
And the * * * Bill of Rights re- 
quires reasonable bail.” 

The judge remarked several 
times that the Bill of Rights was 
still binding in his court. And he 
reminded Boyle that “we can't fix 
an amount of bail ($100,000), 
which is a denial of bail.” 


SEEK FURTHER CUT 


Twenty thousand dollars is still 
twice as high as the bail set for 
the Smith Act victims in New 
York, however. And _ defense 
counsel is seeking for reductions to 
a more reasonable figure. 

Onda, Dolsen and Carreathers, 


| Pittsburgh Negro workers’ leader, 


have been in County Prison under 
$100,000 bail since they were -r- 
rested without warrants by the FBI 


jon August 17. 


Steve Nelson was released from|— 
Moyamensing Prison in - Philadel- 
phia on $20,000 bail by a Phila- 
delphia Federal Judge Thursday. 
William Albertson’s bail was re- 
cently set at $20,000 by a Detroit 
judge. But the $35,000 bail set 
for Irving Weissman, another de- 
fendant, in New York, will be now 
cut to $20,000. 

Nelson, Albertson and Weiss- 
man will be served with bench 
warrants for transfer to Pittsburgh, 
where they were indicted under 
the fascist Smith Act. 

Judge Stewart on Friday noon 
released Onda and Dolsen in cus- 
tody of Attorney McTernan for 
24 hours, over Boyle’s objection to 
permit them to seek bail ond to 
consult with McTernan and At- 
torneys Basil Pollitt and Hymen 
Schlesinger on their defense in the 
State “sedition” trial. 

McTernan had asked for 48 
hours because, he said, it was im- 
possible to consult with them 
under jail conditions. 

In rejecting Boyles $100,000 
demand, Judge Stewart) said 
he took into consideration the 
fact that Onda and Dolsen made 
no effort to run away during the 
eight-months “sedition” trial. And 
he pointed out that all the de- 
tendants had good reason to be- 


panies only $400 apiece — which 


overflowing profit bucket. 


PRODUCTIVITY UP 14% 


Larson called attention to fig- 
ures released last week by the U-S 
Bureau ot Labor Statistics, show- 
ing that productivity in copper 
mining rose 14 percent from 1949 
to 1950. 

“In 1939, according to the Cen- 
sus Of Mineral Industries, the out- 
put of recoverable copper for every 
manhour worked was 27.5 pounds,’ 
he said. “This output was worth 
about $2.29 after milling. The 
hourly wage paid to the workers 
averaged 67 cents. This left about 
$1.62 for the companies for every 
hour worked by each of its em- 
ployes in the mines. 


“By 1949, using the BLS pro- 
ductivity index, the output of ev ery 
hour worked sold for $4.52, of 
which the worker received . 51 
in wages. his left about $3.01 for 
the companies. By 1950 the excess 
had gone up to $4.02 for each hour 
worked. 


“An estimate for April, 1951, 
the latest month for which figures 
have been published, shws the 
company margin at a new peak of 


$4.76." 


would be hardly a drop out of the| 


| business 


lieve from reading the press that 
they might later be indicted under 
‘the Smith Act. 


appeared as a character witness 
for Ben Correathers in the bail 


hearing. 


The witness, Samuel Scott, a 
garage owner, is president of the 
Business and Protessional Men's 
Association of Pittsburgh. This is 
a Negro businessmen’s organiza- 
tion, 
practises, declared Mr. 
Scott. 
| Did he know Ben Carreathers 
well, Mr. Scott was asked. 


Yes, very well, he replied, Car-| — 


reathers and himself had worked 
together on the same committees 
in the Business and Professional 
Mens Association and in’ other 
organizations. Carreathers was a 
member of the association) when 
he had a confectionery shop some 
time ago. 

He had alwavs found Carrea-|"y 
thers a man of integrity, he said. 
And he was a man well known in 
the community. 

Carreathers, 61, has lived in 
Pittsburgh 35 years, He was a 
staff organizer for the CIO steel 
workers union in the great drive 
of the 1930's. 
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10:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
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GET HERE 


[IN TIME! 


Deadline fur What's On: 
Previews day at 12 neen 
Fer Sunday's issue—Wed. at 6 p.m. 
For Monday’s issue—Friday at | p.m. 


Deadline for Advertising: 
Monday’s issue—-Friday at i2 seen 
Tuesday’s issue—Mon. at 10:30 s.m. 
Wednesday’s issue—Mon. at 6 p.m. 
Thursday’s issue—Tues. at 4 p.m. 
Friday’s issue—Wed. at 4 p.m. 
Sunday’s issue—Wed. at ‘2 acer 


Tito Hands 


-{nental Supply Inc., 


A leading Negro business man) 


with a strict code of honest, 


600 Mines to 


Wall St. Firms 

TIRANA, Aug. 23 (Telepress). 
—The Alabanian newspaper Bash- 
kimi reports that last year 600 
formerly nationalized miuing en- 
terprises were declared ,“bank- 
rupt’ by the Tito Government 
and are now being exploited by 
Wall Street firms. 

The paper writes: “American 
trusts such as the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., the Foster Veler 
Corp., Phillip Brazes Co., Conti- 
are exploiting 
the mines of Kamnik and Bortrept- 
sha, the oil refineries at Bosanski, 
Brod and Fiume and in the Med- 
joumouri plains.” 

The newspaper goes on to say 
that the export of raw materials 
from Yugoslavia to the capitalist 
count he now doubled com- 
pared with 1949. Over 500,000 
tons of cereals, cattle and other 
agricultural products were export- 
ed to Western Germany alone. 


Rules for Unionized 


Store Managers 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 26 
(FP).—The California district court 
of appeals has ruled 2 
supervisory employes have the 
right to be represented by unions 
of non-supervisory workers under 
the Taft-Hartley law. The test 
case involved the 1950 picketing 
of Safeway Stores in Alameda 
county by the Retail Clerks to en- 
force negotiations for store man- 
agers. | 

The majority opinion said: “If 
supervisory employes are denied 
the. assistance of the rank andj¢ 
file who work with them, they 
are denied the assistance of the 
only ally they are apt to find. The 
Taft-Hartley Law does not place 
any restriction on a common law 
or on non-statutory rights of su- 
pervisory employes to organize for 


to 1 that! 


|way in the world, 


, 


the purpose of bargaining with 
their employers.” _ 


East Europe 


(Continued from Page 3) 


was not a particularly good year. 
Total Western imports were valued 


at slightly over $1 billion.” 
Western Europe needs at least 
00 percent more imports from the 
East in terms of present prices “to 
attain the ability to pay its own 
” Hoffman wrote. 


The eoensmalas of Western Eu- 
rope, Hocman noted, “are abso- 
lutely - dependent on _ continuer 
shipments of Polish coal.” He add- 
ed that “nothing the West could 
deprive, the East of could in the 
short run do as much damage as 
cutting off Polish coal would do 
in the West.” 


Representatives of the oucialiat 
countries have continually pro- 
posed negotiations for increasing 
trade not only with Western Eu- 
rope but also with the United 
States. One of the latest of such 
proposals was contained in the re- 
cent letter by Soviet President 


‘Nikolai M. Shrvernik to President 


Truman. Shrvernik’s proposals, 
however, for resumption of trade 


|and negotiations for a Big Five 


Peace Pact were rebuffed by Tru- 
man. 

Production achievements in the 
socialist countries were also being 
contrasted with those in the U.S. 
itself where, despite increAsing 
arms expenditures, the total indus- 
trial production index of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has shown a 
downward trend for the past two 
months. 


U. S. consumer production has 
been falling for a much longer 
time, with sales constantly declin- 
ing. Inventories of unsold com- 
modities stood at an all-time record ~ 
;° $13 billion in annual rates dur- 
rant the second quarter of 1951. 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wili not accept any ad by mail ae accompanied ty fall payment 
and copy of the statement printed below qwith signatare of advertiser. 


STATEMENT OF 


POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker will not accept an advertisement ts whiead 
any individual is discriminated against because of color or creed. 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


fhe above policy is fully andersteed by me tn piacing my sdvertisoment. 


FOR SALE 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER — Rated Best 
Independent Consumer Research Orgn. 


Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. Tax. Spec. 
$63.70 plus $5.87. Standard Brand Dist. 
143 Fourth Ave.) (13th and i4th SBt.). 
GR 3-7819. 


—~ 


SERVICES 


(Upholstery) 


your home. Reasonable. Furniture fe. 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered, Com- 
radely attention mornings 9-1 HYcanitb 
8-7887. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


| if 7 consec; insert 25e 


SOFA rewebbed, relined springs retied In) 


MOVING, STORAGE, many Satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6-8000. 


| 


JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, small jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
Call UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE [IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 

Daily per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 
1 insertion ....40c 
3 consec. insert 30c 


(For Commercial Ads) 

Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at I p.m. 
For Monday’s issue — Friday $ p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previous Wednesday at ¢ p.m. ) 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


Moving and Storage 


e(T’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
; to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


« Hair F orever! Famous experts re- 
: move unwanted hair permanently from I 
l face, or body. Privacy. Sensational f 
' new methods. Quick results. Men also : 
treated. Free consultation. 

BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 

-110 West S4th St. (adj. Saks) 

Suites 1101-1102 @ LO $-4218 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


| FRANK GIARAMITA | 
i3 E. Ith St. GR 7.2457 


near Srd Ave. 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


ATT TE 


— 


Florists 


Opticians and Optometrists ne 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS 0 
2 Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
¢ GR 3-8357 $ 
ery TTTrTTrTT rire} 


Insurance 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantie Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 ©.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Restaurants 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All mde: yay of insurance including eute- 
Gre, tife, compensation, ete. 


7 Broadway GR 5-3826 


JADE 
MOUNTAIN | 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
a eS 


Quality Food @) 
ses ton Fee © Bee 
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Suggestions for ‘Candy Story’ 


Story” ‘by Barnard we Aligeres ; 


had a successful run in Man- 
fiiiom and is now attracting 
wide interest in Brighton is the 

‘of the followmg letter 
from @ reader.— Feature Editor. 


Editor, Feature Section: 

Please excuse my criticisms of 
Barnard Rubin's Candy Story 
coming at this late date but I 
just managed to see the. play 
for the first time this week. 


Before leveling these criti- 
- cisms, I wish to say that Rubin’s 


play comes as a breath of fresh 


- air penetrating the museum-like 


waxness of dying characters of 
a dying class seen teday on 
Broadway. It is a play which 
‘one recognizes as being close 
io our lives, as being important 


in comparison to the trivia of 


Broadway. I level the criticisms 


. jn the hope that Rubin may 


profit by them and thereby en- 
rich the progressive theatre on 


a yet higher level. 
° ° oO 


A number of debatable 
changes happen within the play 


which are not accounted for in . 


the action of the play. I feel 
that Rubin has not shown us the 
reasons for these changes, ac- 
counting fer a certain feeling at 
the end that “things worked out 
for themselves.” 

For example, the last we see 
of Sarah Roan in Act I, she can- 
not decide to marry Sol, because 
of the time he occupies in work- 
ing class struggles. 
more of a “home life,” and pol- 
itics relegated to Sol’s “spare 
time.” 

In Act Il however Sarah sud- 
denly decides to marry Sol. She 
becomes strong enough to with- 
stand her mother’s strong emo- 
‘tional pleading. True, in the 
interval, Sol has been beaten up 
by company goons, but a wom- 
an in Sarah's situation could 
also be further frightened into 
sticking to her original position. 
No reason is given for her choos- 
ing this path of the two. The 
same holds true of Al’s wife. 

In Act I we are led to believe 
that her political consciousness is 
not too high. She would rather 
have Al stay away from union 
meetings because of the price of 
the carfare. In Act II (via tele- 
oog she encourages him to 
ight together with the strikers. 
A person in her position could 
do two things (or more). Her 
children suffering through Al's 
loss of income she could tell Al 
to get another job or even to 
scab. (as people with little) polit- 
ical consciousness might possibly 
do—e.g. Hurstwood in Dreiser's 
Sister Carrie) but ste suddenly 
becomes militant'and motivates 
Al to do likewise. The causality 
and moreover a transformation 
leading to such decisions is miss- 
ing and the characters suffer by 
it. 

The people do not grow (at 
least outwardly so) we do not 
know why they have suddenly 
reached certain points and the 
sudden actions are too irrational 


or at least unexplained,’ a la | 


Hollywood. 
Similarly Pop Roan ¢ decides to 


ere 
Pp eae 


She wants 


risk a beating at the hands of 
the goons and gives Sol the let- 
ters. Why? As one who is 
losing his business, being 
squeezed betwen the Chain and 
the Bank, he can very well give 
up the store and ‘be further 
convinced of the senselessness 
of struggle. In Act III he is 
discouraging Sarah from “fight- 
ing the world.” - Suddenly he 
loses his fear. He could have 
kept“silent. Why does he now 
risk his life. 

There is no reason within the 
action of the play. There is no 
hint at his growth, and once.- 
again the about face is mechan- 
ical. 

Perhaps the truest character 
in the play finds her completely 
in the play is Mom Roa, as the 
end of the play finds her com- 
pletely broken and righty so (in 
terms of the action of the play) 
since there is no sign of growth 
of progressive consciousness on 
her part. 


© . . 


Finally I felt a disappoint- 
ment in the character of Sol. 
As a Communist, there is no 
growth of his character in the 


play and this is perhaps the 
key to the failure of the growth 
of the others. His character is 
not visibly acting upon them 
most of the play, and he does 
little towards their growth 
which would seem to be his 
rightful function. We only hear 
of his leadership — most of 
which is offstage. He is not 
involved in the interaction with 
either Al or Johnnie but is the 
titular leader of the strike. He- 
does maintain his Communist 
ethics and refuses to sell out, 
but we do not know why. We 
never even know why he is a 
Communist. In short we do 
not understand him as a human 
being (except those, of us who 
come to the ‘theatre with his 
ideas already a part of us). He 
is the same at the end as he 
was at the beginning—a man of 
great principle but one whose | 


character has not bent under 
the impact of any others. 

The humor of the play I felt 
was warm, and gratifyingly free 
from a certain forcedness of 
made-up wit and punch lines. 
It was a humor of the type that | 
surrounds the lives of working | 
people. But the bookie an 
the youth with the sex magaines 
—were they really integrated and 
made a 
think not. They took the form 
of comedy tossed in but they 
were not really involved in 
the progress of the story and 
did not contribute to a direction 
of the action. 

One last comment. The Roans ° 
are undoubtedly a petty bour- 
geois Jewish family, but suffer 
from a certain laok of distinc- 
tion which should go with their 
position in society. 

The Negro in: the play (John- 
nie) teaches us something of 
the nature of the special prob- 
lems of Negro workers. He is 
a porter (Negroes always get 
‘the menial job) and he shocks 
Al and awakens him by telling 
him he doesn’t want to be white 
but is proud to struggle as a 
Negro for his rights. 

But there are no problems of 
the Roans which are particular 
to Jewish people (and Hell 
knows there are many) and 
the only thing which marks 
them. as Jewish is an accent 
and a few Yiddish words spoken. 

I hate to think that they are 
used for the humor to be gotten 
from. their accent. Why are 
they not just a plain petty 
bourgeois family if their prob- 
Jems are those faced.by the 
petty bourgeoisie in general? 

On the whole, as I said, we 
have an honest‘and brave play- 
wright dealing with the real 
stuff of life and my concern in 
this criticism is to try to point 
to those things which may help 
in reaching a wider audience | 
and presenting this life (mainly 
distorted by the bourgeoisie) in 


| a more convincing ver: 


‘GENE MORSE 
‘Beloved Comrade 


died August a7th, 1948 


CAROLINA DISTRICT, 
CP. 0.3. A. 


Beulah Richardson to Read 
Peace Poem at Meeting Here 


American Women for Peace 
announces the publication of the 
poem, A Black Woman Speaks of 
White Womanhood, of White Su- 
premacy, of Peace, writen by 
Beulah Richardson. 

The sale of the poem published 
in pamphlet form with a cover 
done by the well-known Negro art- 
ist, Ernest Critchlow, will be 
launched at their first anniversary 
celebration Thursday at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Penthouse, 13 Astor PI. 


where Miss Richardson will be 


‘the guest of honor. 


The Bedford Stuyvesant Peace 
Chorus and other local talent will 
also participate. 


Tickets, priced at 60 cents can| 
be obtained at the office of Amer- 


ican Women for Peace, 1186 
Broadway, Room 330, MU 3-1524. 

Miss Richardson, a young Ne- 
gro poet, playwright and actress 
from California, first read her 
poem at the Women’s Workshop 
of the American People’s Peace 


ie. |Congress held in Chicago last 


z ” S 
i | 
> *%,% 


ALEXANDER BORISOV in | 


the title role of ‘Mussorgsky’, 
brilliant new Soviet color film 
how in its second week at the 
Stanley Theatre. 


EUGENE MORSE 
August. 27, 1948 
“He will always be 
remembered” 


June. The poem was also hailed 
by some 6,000 people in attend- 
ance at the Saturday night Cul- 


tural Program at the Coliseum. | 


Miss Richardson was presented a 


mei special award at the final session 
ai of the Peace Congress. 


|A Danish View 
Of Whitman 


WALT WHITMAN. By 
Frederick: Schyberg. Translated 
from the Danish by Evie Alison 
Allen. Columbia University 
Press. New York. 387 pp. $5. 


This study of Walt Whitman} 


iby the late Danish critic, 
Frederick Schyberg, is of interest 


primarily for its detailed account} 


‘of the view of ey European 
critics of the poet and his influence 


‘on the literature of that continent. 


Otherwise, it provides a familiar 


‘estimate of Whitman as a great 
‘lyric poet and bard of democracy. | 
‘These aspects of Whitman’s work} 


are over-shadowed, however, by 
the author's over-long dwelling on 
the poet's sexuality as revealed in 
his work.—R.F. . 


part of the story? I |: 


| the benefit of the imprisoned Scottsboro Boys. .. . 


' dians anvhow. 


== =by lester redney 


Jersey Joe and Scottsboro Benefit 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE'S Red Smith devoted a column 
the other day to publicity man Irv Rudd’s reminiscences of Jersey 


Joe Walcott. Part of it went like this: 


| “Now the Tiger (Tiger Jack Fox) was matched with a boy out 
of Camden named Jersey Joe Walcott. Jersey Joe had boxed 
Elmer Ray at Rockland Palace in a benefit for the Scottsboro Boys—_. 
I remember:a lead m the Daily Worker that said ‘Jimcrow will 
kayoed tonight when Jersey Joe Walcott and Elmer Ray 
and so forth.” i 

Rudd’s memory of 1937 is pretty fair, though those weren't 
our exact words. Anyhow, as long as this near forgottén chapter 
in. the new champ’s long career has come up, let’s go into the 
dusty old files for the story. ) 

The event took place on a Saturday night, Sept. 25, 1937. 
The fight can be found in Nat Fleischer’s Ring Record Byok as the 
fourth officially listed figh in Jersey Joe's record. He had lost a 
decision to Billy Ketchelf at Pensauken, N. J., in Septem 


been KQO’d by Fox, and knocked out Joe Lipps in Atlan C City. 


The night’s exhibition card was arranged: for the Scottsboro 
Defense Committee. Five of the tramed Scottsboro Boys were 
still in Alabama jails. Mrs. Ada Wright, mother of Andy and Roy 
Wright, two of the five tramed youths still behind bars, was_ the 
honored guest of the evening and received an ovation as she pledged 
to fight en for the freedom of her sons, and asked help. 


Thirty-five hundred fans turned out for the event, packing the 
old 155th St. arena to ‘the walls. Walcott, who was to finally 
become champ only after 17 long years from that night, knocked 
out the favored and better known Ray in three rounds. 


That's what it was all about. 


Now one little correction on Rudd’s memory, which, as we 
said, was pretty good. We didn't lead off our story by saying 
“Jimcrow will be kayoed tonight.” Our lead said “Southem lynch 
law is the target tonight at Rockland Palace as Jersey Joe Walcott 
and Elmer Ray meet in the feature of an evening of boxing for 


> 


Jimcrow doesnt K.O. quite that easy, you see. There are 
five young frameup victims in a Richmond, Va., jail tonight. Un- 
fortunately the Daily Worker is still the only paper stirring up a 
storm about these jimcrow frameups. It would be nice to have 
the Herald Tribune sound off for the freedom of the framed young 
men of Richmond. We have no doubt the Trib could turn out 
a good lead sentence on the subject, maybe better than our’s. 


Musial, a Well Fed Cat, Branch’s Trades 


Lettover notes from an Ebbets Field visit: 
The Jast one in the batting cage as the bell rings almost always 


1 yells for oné more swing before the field workers pull the cage 
} away. 


This night it was Stan Musial in there as the gong sounded. 
Away came the cage real fast and one of the grinning workers 
yelled back, “You don’t need any batting practice, Stan, not in 
this park!” . 

Before the game with the Cards that night there was someone 
around the Dodger dugout with a pretty, red cat in a sort of venti- 
lated, gilded cage. The cat’s name was “Rhubarb” and the owner 
said it had just starred in a forthcoming movie about a cat who 
inherited a fortune and became owner of the Dodgers. I men- | 
tioned the cat looked pretty fat and happy, and this guy says oh 
no it had lest a lot of weight making the picture and was just 
getting back. What does he eat, liver, I asked, with mild curiosity. 
(('m a dog man myself.) Oh, no, says the guy, “Rhubarb eats filet, 
he’s gotten so he don’t even bother with cheaper meats. And here 
lately he’s also developed a liking for rare roast beef “a3 roast 
spring chicken.” The poor thing! 

The Cards’ batting order is hardly a fearsome thing except for 
Musial. Enos Slaughter, suddenly about all through, is on the 
bench. Wally Westlake is just used against lefty pitching and has 
faded to .260 or so after his usual hot start. Branch Rickey is apt to 


1 have the last laugh on this deal with Joe Garagiola, a Berra-like 


catcher with a lot of potential, the key man. Branch doesn’t get 
fooled often. Remember the deal where he got Preacher Roe 
and Billy Cox from Pittsburgh for the washed-up Dixie Walker, 
sore-armed Hal Gregg and a third player I can’t even recall? 


The Cleveland Story 


A local writer who said the Indians were “dogs” —meaning no 
guts, fold-up artists in the clutch—last time they were in the Stadium, 
still wouldn't admit he was wrong when I met him in Bob Murphy s 
dressing room the other night. He says the*old pro "Yanks will still 
catch them in the stretch. Could be. This is written after the 
Indians took the opener of the three from the Yanks 2-1 in Cleve- 
land (before the second game Friday night). But anyhow, the 

“dogs” have rallied from 8% back to the American League lead and 
in eight overtime games this year have won seven. 

Cleveland is in a dither over the ballclub—fans tell me it’s 1945 
all over again. For Sunday doubleheader with Red Sox special trains 
are bringing estimated 15,000 out-of-town fans in from as far off as 
Buffalo. and many Pennsylvania and Ohio towns. 

The Thursday altercation between Woodling and Avila was 
over Gene Woodling crashing into little Bobby to break up a double- 
play. Pictures show him hitting Avila with a rolling block well out 
of the baseline—and whatever happened to the rule that was sup- 
posed to outlaw these football tactics by calling the runner at first _ 
automatically ont? No love lost between Woodling and the In- 
Year ago Gene. gave Luke Easter a totally unneces- 
sary shoulder as he went past Tirst on a routine play. After Wood- 
ling and Avila were separated, Bob Lemon challenged Gene» and 
had to be held back, quite unusual for the placid, good-natured 


pitching ace. 
e 


Beating Them All! 


_ Recent note from Fur Workers Resort says the basketball] team 
there is only undefeated team in the mountains, having won 12 
straight against every major team in the area. Have beaten what 
amounts to the varsity teams of. North Carolina State, Western Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Colorado and others, 


__Daily Worker, New York, Monday, August 27,1951 | 
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; Communists ) 
A ch eson on Korea Cease-. 


(Reprinted from late 


edition of The Worker) 


The National Committee of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 


The wire was signed by William 
Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
and Pettis Perry. 


It will lead to an extension of the 
Korean war and will immeasurably 
increase the danger of a new world 


Friday, in a telegram to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
- requested an appointment “ to present to the government a 
gtatement with proposals for the 


Full .text of the telegram fol- 
lows: 
“The National Committee of the 


war to which Wall Street is driving. 

“We also condemn most ve- 
hemently the renewed demands of 
the warmongers in the U. S. Con- 


| threaten to break up the cease-fire 


Bont solution of the Korean’ 


nflict.” 

egains telegram further “protests 
roms the deliberate "rata werd 
F General Ridgway in Korea which 


negotiations” and condemns the 
“renewed. sslemmamds of the war- 


mongers in (ae=e-as. Congress for 


use | of the atom eats in Korea.” 


C. P. U. S. A. protests against the 
deliberate provocations of General 
Ridgway in Korea which threaten 
to break up the cease-fire negotia- 


tions. This would be a disaster. 


* Force Low Pay Jobs 
On Relief Recipients 


Are relief rolls dropping because 

P increased jobs, or because Wel- 
are.Commissioner Henry L. Mc- 
Carthy is forcing men and wom-n 
to take employment at non-union, 
' qnskilled,, menial and depressing 
wage levels? 

What’s the secret behind Mc- 
Carthy’s boast that 3,796 relief 

lients were employed and dropped 
om the rolls from June to July, 
951? And how was it possible 

r McCarthy to report to Mayor 

pellitteri yesterday that this 

rgest decrease in relief case loads 

-gince last May came despite “rising 

employment in New York 
ity?” 

In June, 1950, there were 348,- 
409 home relief cases; as of July, 
1951, there Were 303, 998. Sounds 
good, doesn’t it? 

But the grisly truth is that Mc- 
Carthy is imposing a ruthless 

work or else” edict on the indi- 
gents. Take whatever we give you 
Or starve, is his dictum. 
McCarthy is careful in the re- 
rt to the mayor to hide the facts 
ehind his “successful employment 
olicy.” But he is forced, none- 
eless, to admit that “the current 
gecrease in caseload reflects the 
epartment’s improved employ- 
ment referral methods rather than 
expanding employment.” (Our em- 
phasis-ed.) | 

“The caseload is going down in 
Bpite of rising unemployment in 
es York City,” he reports. 

According to the State Labor 


Department, 20,000 more workers. 


were thrown out of jobs in New 
York City during July alone. Their 
conservative figures attest to 315,- 
000 total jobless in this og 

So how does McCarthy do it? 

First his “improved employment 
referral inethods” are nothing but 
hounding tactics forcing relief 
clients to report to job placement 
offices once a week or lose their 
welfare aid. After two or three 


such visits, the Welfare Depart-' 


ment will “find” a menial job. for 
a skilled carpenter, electrician, 
welder or office worker. 

If the unemployed worker  re- 
fuses to accept this wage-cutting, 
non-union standard assignment he 
risks losing his relief check. 

McCarthy takes great caution 
to cover his “referral” technique 
with figures designed to hide the 
brutal work-or-starve policy. From 
April 1951 to June 30, 1951, there 
were 2,077 “employ able persons” 
who were required to “report for 
such jobs, and 1,052 were forced 
to accept them: « McCarthy does 
not tell how many of them were 
coerced into jobs that disregarded 
skills, training and wage levels. 

“The Department expects to in- 
tensify this work,” he said, “and is 
looking forward to a time in| the 
near future when there will be no 
fully employable persons on as- 
sistance.” 

To augment his policy and build 
up his reputation as a “job finder” 
while, incidentally, making a war 
plug for increased armament con- 
tracts in New York, McCarthy 


collected in 15 Brazilian states by 
July 29, according to a report of 


prensa Popular. 


declared that “contrary to popular 
belief, New York City is not bene- 
fitting economically from the de- 
fense program. 

“If anything, New York City has 
been adversely affected by the re- 
armament program since there has 
been a reduction in civilian em- 
ployment in the manufacture of 
consumer goods of curtailed ma- 
terial allocations,” he adds, 


625,340 in Brazil 


Sign for Peace Pact 
MONTEVIDEO, Aug. 26 (Tele- 
press).—Six hundred twenty-five 
thousand three hundred and forty 
signatures to the Berlin Appeal for 
a Five-Power Peace Pact had been 


the National Peace Committee car- 
ried by the Brazilian paper Im- 


More than 200 town councils 
and 100 members of the Brazilian 
Congress have given their support 
to the peace pact. The town coun- 
cil of Porto Allegre has asked that 
the Brazilian delegation to the 
United Nations support the peace 
pact. 


- MONTEVIDEO, Aug. 26 (Tele- 
press).—One hundred twenty thou- 
sand five hundred and four signa- 
tures for the Berlin Appeal of the 
World Peace Council for a peace 
pact between the Five Great Pow- 
ers, have been collected in Uru- 


J.. Heinz Co., 


gress for the use of the atom bomb 
in Korea. 

“We demand that the Secretary 
of State receive a delegation of the 
Communist Party of the U. S. A. 
which is ready to present to the 
government a_ statement with pro- 
posals for the peaceful sokishat of 
the Korean conflict. The delegation 
consists of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 


_| Pettis Perry and Claudia Jones. 
| “Please inform us at once when 


the delegation will be received so 
that we can apply immediately to 
the Federal Court of the Southern 
District of New York to permit the 
——— to go to Washington, 


ACHESON 


OPS Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dent of the Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; O. W. Carpenter, 


vice president of Chain Belt. Co., 
Milwaukee; John Dopke, | sales 
manager of A. O. Smith Co., Mil- 
waukee; Norman Gilroy, vice’ pres- 
ident of Simmons Co., New York 
City; A. H. Robinson, assistant 
treasurer of Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y.; George S. Jones, 
Jr., vice president of Servel Manu- 


facturing Co., Evansville, Ind.:; 


Charles R. Sligh, Jr., president of 


Charles R. Sligh Co., Holland, 
Mich.; Harry S. Ferguson of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Co., New 


York City; Irving Eisbrough, vice 


president of Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton, O.; George Bennington, 


president of Mutual Chemical Co., 


New York City; William Boechler| 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; 
Willard J. Dixon, vice president of 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City; H. R. Weaver, first vice pres- 
ident of International Paper Co., 
New York City; Wesby Parker, 
vice president of General Foods 
Corp., Battle Creek, Mich.; R. B. 
Gookin, assistant comptroller of H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gus 


guay. 


Robert of Cudahy Packing. Co., 


- Omaha, Neb. 


{Rap McCarran’s Slur 


Of Foreign Born 

Sen. Pat McCarran’s recent at- 
tacks on foreign-born Americans 
are “contemptible and_ bigoted 
mouthings by a character whose 
stooging for the Fascist butcher 
Franco is equaled by his attack 
on the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans, it was declared yesterday by 
Vito Marcantonio, ALP state chair- 
man. 

“Only one who fears and hates 
| democracy,” said Marcantonio, 
“could deliver himself of such 
phrases as ‘this rabble’ and ‘Sicilian 
bandits’ in referring to the millions . 


of foreign-born Americans. 


Peking Radio 


(Continued from Page 1) — 
Allied neutrality violations, it was 


declared. 


Another Peking broadcast 
‘charged that several American 
planes illegally invaded the sky 
over the coast of China late last 
week. 

The broadcast said U. S. planes 
were sighted Thursday and Satur- 
day over the coasts of Shantung, 
Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces. 

The Peking radio also charged 
that American “war criminals” are 
planning to use bacteriological and 
chemical warfare in Korea, in an 
attempt to “terrorize civilians dur- 
ing the Kaesong negotiations." 


2,000 Give Patterson a Rousing Birthday 


| (Reprinted from late 
By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


A Negro prisoner in the Tren- 
ton, N. J. jail wroté#him a poem. 

Two men that he helped snatch 
from the electric chair came with 
2,000 others to greet him at the 
Riverside Plaza Hotel Thursday 
night. 
- A Negro woman poet from Cali- 
fornia recited her newest work. 

Paul Robeson sang and spoke. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn lauded 
his work. 

The inter-raical Unity Chorus 
sang. 

The occasion was the 60th birth- 
day of William L. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress. 

W hen | “Pat” and his wife, Mrs. 


edition of The Worker) 


Louise Thompson Patterson, came 
to the platform, the audience burst 
into singing, “Happy Birthday.” 
Then the joyous, though sober tone 
of the occasion was set by the 
chairman, Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, 
eminent peace fighter and formerly 
publisher of the California Eagle. 


“I.am happy to speak a word 
for William Patterson,” said Mrs. 
Bass, “a man who has dedicated 
his life to fighting for freedom for 
all Americans.” 


Robeson hailed Patterson’s fight 
“for the ideals of the working class 
and “his fight for human beings.” 
And aided by his accompanist, 
Lawrence Brown, he sang Brown's 
special arrangement of “John 


Henry.” This legendary ahaa hero 


Pe 


Annual SALE 


. Will Continue thru. September Ist | 
20 to 80% Reduction on all books 
COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


WORKERS 


50 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
NO MAIL ORDERS 


BOOKSHOP | 


Robeson said, was like Patterson, 
“nothing could stop him.” 

James Thorpe and Horace Wil- 
son, two of the four freed men of 
the Trenton Six, were introduced. 
Thorpe said simply. “Mister Pat- 
terson is a wonderful man. I thank 
you all for what you did for us. 
Keep up the good work and let's 
get the other fellows out.” 

Greetings to “Pat” from scores 
of organizations .and_ individuals 
were read by Mrs. Alice Childress, 
actress and playwright. 

Mrs. Velma Washington, wife of 


»|Paul Washington, who was snache- 


ed from the electric chair by CRC 
intervention, wrote “I wouldn't be 
anything else but a fighter for 
peace and freedom.” 

William Hood, recording secre- 
tary of auto workers Local 600, 
wired * “live long, my friend. I am 


‘with you.’ 


. Most memorable was the recital 
by Miss Beulah Richardson of her 
new poem, “A Progressive Con- 
science.” Miss Richardson held the 
audience spellbound with her 
dramatic reading and received a 
thunderous ovation. 

Greetings from the Communist 


|Party National Committee were 


brought by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
who hailed Patterson’s _ battles 


against the Smith Act, which has! 


om 


aha 


Just before he spoke a few 
words, Patterson was presented 
with a huge birthday cake on 
wheels with six candles that were 
lit by Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, ex- 
poser and fighter against’ the 
frameup of the Trenton Six. Mrs. 
Mitchell also gave him a watch 
from the CRC, 


After arfother tumultuous ova- 
tion, Patterson recalled the his- 
tory of his life, noting, “I grew to 
manhood in the century of the 
people's governments. 


He declared he believed “the 
American people are ready to 
struggle, for there is a vast dif- 
ference between love of country 
and blind obedience to those who 
would ruin it.” 

The continued existence of. the; 
Smith Act, Patterson said, “im- 
perils the liberties we have fought 
and died for.” 

A moving message of greeting 
to Patterson, from the widow and| 
the four children of Willie McGee, 
victim. of the Mississippi legal 


lynching, was sent from Jackson, 
Miss., and read to the meeting. 
The message was signed by 
“Gracie Lee, Dalla Ree, Mary 
Lee, Willie Earl and mother.” It 
stated: 


“We lostour daddy, but thanks 
to God we still have you, to fight 
for peace, and for the right of all 
people. We love you. 


A telegram from Harry Bridges, 
president of the International 
or oo ES s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, was also read to the 
meeting. Bridges wired: 


“I would like to wish Bill sos 
terson 60 more birthdays as ha 
and productive as the 60 he ce 
brates with you tonight. This is ws 
American man whose name and 
voice are known from coast to 
coast not only as a fighting cham- 

ion of his own people but as a 
fighter for the rights of white peo- 
ple as well. We need 60 more 
Bill Pattersons, but I don’t think 
we're likely to find them lying 
around these days.” 


—— 


\A'S * BIG FIVE” IN MUSIC.. 


1+ RIMSKY-KORSAKOV * SS o0, 


“SPECTACULAR” 


Ca ARTHINO present, = i}: 


jailed Communist and working-| ‘a 


wees Class leaders, 


—Her. Trib. 
pMAGHIEICENE” 


